





A new guide to smoking pleasure 


by Robt. Burns 





Look for the full figure of 


PANATELA PERFECTO BLUNT QUEENS CORONA IMPERIALS Robt. Burns on new box 
DE LUXE DE LUXE DE LUXE DE LUXE DE LUXE DE LUXE 
2 for 25° 2 for 25° 2 for 25° 15° each 3 for 50° 25° each 


Above we present the new Robt. Burns De Luxe 
cigars. Anything that might be said about the 


pe ~ 
smoke itself is better left to your own good taste. , é J 
But do expect a new degree of mildness plus the o> . iy - RA 
. . . i ‘ 
rich flavor of superior tobacco. Six shapes to choose { : 


from—priced 2 for 25¢ to 25¢ each. And probably 
the best cigar values in the land. 


Right now? Why not? Allow me. 


Prices subject to tax in some localities. 
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Less than it costs to drive your car across the U.S.A.! rantastique? Non. 


Actually true. Add up the cost of gasoline, meals en route, lodging, and your automobile trip goes well over the 
per-mile rate of Air France 17-day Excursion Economy Fares to Europe.* Then add up the vacation time you 
save. (Air France Jets speed to Paris non-stop in just 7 hours from New York.) And add up the extras you get 
from Air France. Complimentary meals en route, extra-city stopovers at no extra fare, 5-million-mile-experienced 
pilots flying the world's finest jets—U.S.-built Boeing 707 Intercontinentals. You'll quickly see this is the year, 
and Air France is the way to go on that long-awaited vacation in Europe. AIR FRANGE JET 
For complete information see your Travel Agent or call Air France today. 
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The Heart of the Matter 
Sir: 

I was delighted with the write-up of Ancel 
Keys and his work. He has been a very im- 
portant pioneer in what we call cardiovas- 
cular epidemiological research, really the 
spark that has helped to set innumerable 
people working on this important subject. 

PauL DupLey Wuirte, M.D. 
Boston 


Sir: 

How could Time, in reporting the recent 
American Heart Association statement, and 
in the cover story on Physiologist Ancel 
Keys, have neglected to note for readers the 
Dec. 20 release from the Nutrition Foun- 
dation? Keys’s theories, as Time notes, are 
not proved and not agreed to by many re- 
searchers. Your readers deserve to know the 
basis on which the cholesterol theory is con- 
sidered vastly overrated. 

The release stressed that nutrition research 
to date had not, in the opinion of many 
leading medical and_ nutrition scientists, 
proved a specific relationship between blood 
cholesterol, dietary fats, and arteriosclerosis, 
heart attacks and strokes. 

This report is based on 20 years of re- 
search by leading scientists in the United 
States and Canada, and a special continuing 
study—financed by a fund of more than 
$1,000,000 voluntarily contributed by the 
food industry—which resulted from grants 
made to 33 scientists in 26 universities, medi- 
cal schools and colleges. 

WittiaM S. Epple 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago 


Time, Dec. 26 reported the National 
Dairy Council’s position that “the idea 
that replacing some ‘saturated’ fats 
with ‘unsaturated’ fats will help pre- 
vent heart disease is clearly unproved,” 
as well as the American Heart Associa- 
tion’s position that ‘the reduction or 
control of fat consumption under med- 
ical supervision, with reasonable sub- 
stitution of poly-unsaturated for satu- 
rated fats, is recommended as a pos- 
sible means of preventing arterioscle- 
rosis and decreasing the risk of heart 
attacks and strokes.”—Eb. 


The Pacific Command 
Sir: 

“You did it! You did it! You did it!” in 
the words of Professor Higgins’ colleague, 
Pickering. 

You've explained the most complex, com- 
plicated and spread-out organization in the 
world, CINCPAC, in clear prose and en- 
lightening maps. The details are all there, 
but the picture is big. 

PicKETT LUMPKIN 

Commander, U.S.N. 

Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Granted the U.S. requires tremendous air 
and naval power, but “they also serve who 
have their two feet planted on terra firma.” 
Could not Artist Artzybasheff have included 
at least one dogface soldier on his jan. 6 
cover? 

Joun D. Corry 
Captain, U.S. Army 
Augusta, Ga. 
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Sir: 

In looking over the “Pacific Command” 
map, I noticed that you have named the 
island of Attu, in the Aleutian Island chain, 
as Athu. Has the island’s name been changed ? 

SEBASTIAN DEsTRO 
New York City 
@ No.—Eb. 


Oldest Ship Afloat 
Sir: 

I am sure you will welcome a correction to 
the footnote on the U.S. frigate Constellation. 
This proud ship is the United States’ old- 
est ship afloat. She was authorized by Presi- 
dent Washington and launched during the 
early years of our existence as an independ- 
ent nation. This was on 7 September 1797, 
six weeks ahead of Constitution, 

Like a person, a warship ages and must 
from time to time have major overhaul. Con- 
stellation like Constitution has had several. 
Some people have claimed that in one of these 
during the 1850s, Constellation was scrapped 
and a new ship built. 

Extensive research 
made when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was As- 
sistant Secretary of the 
Navy nearly half a cen- 
tury ago demonstrated 
that this historic ship 
is as near the original 
as any ship of her age 
can be expected to be. 
I quote from his com- 
munication of July 
1913: 

“The records of re- 
pair dated 1853 through 1855 state that the 
Constellation has the original keel, frames 
from six foot upward from the keel, ballast, 
and stem. It does state that the old vessel 
was taken down to bare structure and rebuilt 
as a sloop of 24 guns. It was pointed out 
to me that in 1852 the ship was placed in 
drydock to check her underside and that it 
was found that a false keel should have been 
made as her old keel was badly warped or 
bogged. I found that in July and August of 
1853 the false keel was attached to her old 
keel and that it was the intention of the 
commandant at Gosport to save and preserve 
as much of the old ship as was possible.” 

E. M. ELLer 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Director of Naval History 
Washington, D.C. 


Amendments 
Sir: 

Time's report that I opposed the appoint- 
ment of Governor Orville Freeman of Min- 
nesota as Secretary of Agriculture is not 
true. When I learned that Governor Free- 
man might be considered for Agriculture 
Secretary and was willing to accept, I en- 
couraged his appointment, and expressed my 
personal endorsement and recommendation 
of him to President-elect Kennedy. Orville 
Freeman has a magnificent record of public 
service and a full understanding of the prob- 
lems of American farmers. The nation and 
the world are fortunate that he will serve as 
Secretary of Agriculture. I am fortunate to 
count him as a friend and ally. 

Husert H. HUMPHREY 
Senator 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 
I have never said nor have I felt like 


saying that the Democratic National Com- 
mittee “haven't given me the time of day,” 


lee 


with respect to my hopes to be considered 
for particular assignments in the Kennedy 
Administration. The men with whom I have 
been in touch have been most courteous in 
spite of the urgent and onerous responsi- 
bilities burdening them. 
Cuar_es O. PorRTER 

Washington, D,C. 


@ Time extends to Senator Humphrey 
and ex-Congressman Porter the Con- 
gressional privilege of amending the 
record.—Ep. 


The New President 
Sir: 

Now that ole Kennedy-loving Time has 
“discovered” that Jack plays golf, I want 
to read about it. Every time President Ken- 
nedy puts his lace-curtain hands on a putter, 
rain or shine, night or day, Time had better 
print it. 

Joyce R. WiLson 
Calais, Vt. 


One, Two, Kachoo 
Sir: 

Time makes a valid point in criticizing 
the current tendency of popular records to 
cannibalize one another. Singing verb con- 
jugations of the You're All Wet (thesis), 
No I’m Not All Wet (antithesis), He Was 
All Wet and Now He's Got a Cold, Kachoo 
(synthesis) type is unforgivable. They are 
symptomatic of the control over radio pro- 
graming that children and adolescents have 
today. Records that allude to one another 
and answer one another are designed to give 
the children who listen to them, buy them 
and dance to them a feeling of continuity 
and a recognition that this new record is 
designed for their in-group. Anybody who 
doesn’t appreciate these subtle allusions and 
answers is a square from nowhere. 

All radio programing isn’t bad. One day, 
between an old standard and a new show 
tune, I heard the U.S. answer Cuba in the 
United Nations. But I wonder what the chil- 
dren did then? I don't think Ambassador 
Wadsworth is in their in-group. 

ALEX PANSHIN 
Okemos, Mich. 


Living Color 
Sir: 

Time’s TV editor has (understandably) 
been letting his eyes stray from the set. 
Not a “possible threat for next season” 
but a positive menace in this one is NBC's 
Bonanza, “a color western, with all that 
blood in living (or dying) red.” 

Wo. G. Owens 
Durham, N.C. 


Bearding the Lion 


Sir: 

As an American educator who was em- 
ployed by the Ministry of Education of the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government for nine 
years, I have followed the events of the past 
few weeks in that unhappy country with 
more than a casual interest. 

The picture in the world press for the last 
quarter of a century of the sad little king 
pleading the cause of his beloved people 
before the League of Nations at Geneva is 
at long last fading from view and, in fact, 
its complete erasure from the world press in 
stories about Ethiopia today is long since 
overdue. 

The two pictures in your Jan. 2 issue, 
“Emperor's Homecoming” and “Rebel Lead- 
er Hanging in Addis Ababa,” are closer to 
the real Ethiopia of 1961 and its ruler and 
are more appropriate. The first shows a sub- 
ject groveling at the feet of the Lion of 
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Adrift but not afraid. How long could your 
family drift without you at the helm? For a rough 
idea, take the total amount of life insurance you 
carry, then divide it by what you consider to be an 
acequate annual income. Surprised? Then get under 
The Travelers umbrella of insurance protection— 
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where you can afford enough life insurance through 
“More for Less’’ discounts. Let your Travelers man 
explain it. See him for all your insurance needs. 
He’ll show you how you can have one plan, one man, 
one monthly check to pay... under The Travelers 
umbrella of insurance protection. 


HARTFORDIS, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies  comsecucur 
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100% INSURED PRINCIPAL 
BY U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


@ MONTHLY PAYMENTS ON BOTH 
INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL. 


@ FIXED INTEREST RATE OF 544% FOR 
AS LONG AS 30 YEARS. 


@ INTEREST PAID FROM DATE CHECK 
RECEIVED. 


Dissatisfied with low interest on your 
money? Worried about the stock mar- 
ket? Want 514% per annum with safety 
of principal insured by a U. S. Govern- 
ment Agency? Then Federal Housing 
Administration insured mortgages de- 
serves your careful consideration, 

Act now to take advantage of investing 
your funds in FHA Insured Mortgages, 
yielding 514% per annum. 12 monthly 
payments a year for both interest and 
amortization of principal. Rate guar- 
anteed for life of mortgage. 

Higher rate plus 100% insured safety 
makes this an excellent opportunity 
for individuals, professional people, 
corporations, pension funds, trusts, 
churches, and organizations to make 
their funds earn more. 

New FREE list of Insured Savings 
Associations paying the highest avail- 
able dividends in the country today 
included with report. 


Mail this coupon with your name and 
address today. 


Send FREE report on FHA Insured Mortgages. 


B. Ray Robbins Associates, Inc. 
Dept. EE-17—Tel: PE 6-1912 
500 Sth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 
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CITY STATE \ 
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Judah, and the second, “the bullet-riddled 
corpse of a rebel chieftain hanged in a public 
square.” 

Students at the University College will be 
lucky if they escape with no more severe 
punishment than an abject letter of apology 
to His Imperial Highness (one can get into 
serious trouble by failing to use this title 
when referring to the King of Kings), for 
as late as when I left the country 
completely disenchanted with its ruler, the 
Ministry of Education maintained “prison 
rooms” for students “with advanced ideas 
of equality and democracy” in its compound 
adjoining University Coll and public flog- 
gings of such students were a frequent prac- 
tice. The hanging of corpses will not keep the 
people of Ethiopia for long in ignorance and 
poverty at the feet of a despot. 

T.T.F. FLETCHER 
Professor of English 
Cheyney State College 
Cheyney, Pa. 


Sound & Fury 
Sir: 

Physicist Knudsen’s study of noise omits 
one important aspect—frequency and its re- 
currence. We live in a 60-cycle world, as any 
hi-fi enthusiast will inform you, and I am 
unscientifically certain that our ears are 
gradually being trained to respond favor- 
ably, like Pavlov’s dog, to the Bp that is 
constantly around us. 

All electric motors, light bulbs, neons, fans 
—in fact, anything electric generates a 60- 
cycle Bo. If one is to make a study of noise 
and its obvious psychological effects, what 
of our gradual intolerance of anything musi- 
cal not oriented to our accustomed Bp? 

RIcHARD MAURE JR. 
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Warminster, Pa. 


Sir: 

We note with unusual interest your article 
‘oise Haters,’ which states that “the U.S, 
airlines balk at installing adequate jet noise 
suppressors on their jet aircraft.” 

This statement is contrary to the facts 
known to this council. The aviation industry 
has long been aware of the obligation to 
help protect the public from the annoyance 
created by its operations, The earlier jet air- 
craft to enter airline service were adapted 
from a military design that did not include 
noise suppressors. The U.S. airlines specified 
that noise suppressors be standard equip- 
ment. The manufacturers have spent $50 
million to develop the suppressors now in 
use. These suppressors cost the airlines an 
additional $240,000 per aircraft. 

Jack R. CRAM 

President 

National Aircraft Noise Abatement Council 
Washington 





Sir: 

As the father of ten (four sets of twins), 
I was compelled two months ago to put my 
feelings in verse: 








For unpleasant things we would ra‘her not 
see 

We have eyelids to shut out the sight of; 

But for noises that jangle and kink up the 
nerves, 

We've no car-lids to shut out the sound of. 

LAFAYETTE STUCH 
Fennville, Mich. 


First Performers * 
Sir: 

A sad mistake appears in your Jan. 13 
issue. First New York performance of Bar- 
ber's Die Natali was credited to New York 
Philharmonic whereas first New York per- 
formance was given by Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, 

Tuomas D. Perry JR. 
Manager 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Boston 

The New Churches 

Sir: 


We express our appreciation to Time for 
the consideration given St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church of Minneapolis. Our enthusiasm for 
this new building, however, knows no 


bounds, not even those of gratitude. 
We regret that in your very fine descrip- 
tion of the merits of the central altar and 





Worren Reynolds 


circular seating arrangement, in which the 
congregation as God’s family is grouped 
about the table of the Lord, you did not 
mention that St. Peter’s is one of the new 
churches with this arrangement. 

(Tue Rev.) HAROLD SCHWEIGERT 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
Minneapolis 
Sir: 

We commend you for the excellent feature 
on new churches. We are a quarterly publi- 
cation devoted to church architecture, build- 
ing and equipment, and appreciate a feature 
in a magazine like Time on such a subject. 

Witiiam C, Clark 
Editor 





Your Church 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Grete M. One, 


WO weeks ago, Time's editors in 

New York decided that the cover 
for this week's issue should be a color 
photograph of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy at the precise moment when he 
raised his right hand and took the oath 
as the nation’s 35th President. What 
the cameramen captured is seen on 
this week's cover—the fastest-closing 
cover in Time's 38-year history. 

Standing on a snow-laden platform 
some 18o ft. from the President, Time 
photographers snapped 30 telephoto- 
lens pictures of the brief swearing-in 
ceremony. Minutes later, the color 
film was awash in the darkrooms at 
the Washington Bureau. When the de- 
veloping process was finished three 
hours later, Trme Art Director Mi- 
chael J. Phillips picked up the just- 
dry transparencies, caught a 4:45 p.m. 
Electra flight to Chicago, carried the 
films to Time's central printing plant 
near the lakefront. There he selected 
one of the prints for the cover and, 
consulting with the editors in New 
York, prepared a layout. 

The color engraving was completed 
in a record 154 hours (usual time: 24 
hours), and on the evening of Inaugu- 
ration Day plus one, covers were on 
their way by air to Time's other do- 
mestic printing plants in Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Albany. 
For Time’s international editions (ex- 
cept the Canada edition), the cover 
picture was converted to black and 
white, and film was sent to plants in 
Paris, Tokyo, Melbourne and Atlanta 
(for the Latin American edition). 

Meanwhile, 17 Time correspondents 





in Washington were finishing their 
running, 50,000-word report of the 
pomp and panoply of the inaugural. 
In Manhattan, Associate Editor Jesse 
Birnbaum with the assistance of Re- 
searcher Joanne Funger distilled the 





THE INAUGURAL MOMENT* 


essence, wrote the cover story, his 
14th (among others: the fast-breaking 
cover story of Kennedy's election vic- 
tory for the Time Election Extra), As 
a result of long planning and fast foot- 
work, Time met all its many dead- 
lines, delivered on schedule this week's 
word-and-picture account of a turning 
point in the 2oth century. 


N the more than 2,500 college and 
high school classrooms in the U.S, 
and Canada where Time is used reg- 
ularly as a supplementary text, stu- 
dents this month are taking Tre’s 
latest Current Affairs Test. This 1oo- 
question quiz offers an entertaining 
way to review the eventful period 
from September through December. 
You may have a copy of the test book- 
let (and answer sheet) by sending 25¢ 
(or $1 for five) to Time 1961 Current 
Affairs Test, P.O. Box 1961, Radio 
City Station, New York 19. N.Y. 


Visible behind Chief Justice Warren is 
Mrs. John J. Sparkman, wife of the Ala 


bama Senator; between the Chief Justice 
and President Kennedy is Supreme Court 





Clerk James R. Browning, holding the B 

above the President's raised hand is Senate 
Staff Aide Franklin B. Dryden, who held the 
Bible for the vice-presidential oath; standing 


behind the President is Vice President Lyn 


don Johnson 
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Where was the Bell Telephone System 


ON FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1960? 





It was developing a world-wide communica- 
tions system using satellites powered by the 
Solar Battery, a Bell System invention. 


It was guiding Echo | into near-perfect orbit 
so Bell System scientists could make the 
world’s first telephone call via satellite. 


it was handling some 210,000,000 local and 
long distance conversations, plus about 5000 
overseas calls. 





It was constructing a ‘round-the-world com- 
munications system for America’s first man 
(or woman) into orbit. 


It was offering Bellboy personal signaling to It was building fast, reliable communications 
more and more people. Device uses tiny for BMEWS—the nation's Ballistic Missile 
* Transistors, another Bell System invention. Early Warning System. 
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And it was delving into innumerable fields of 


It was providing thousands of miles of high- 
largest industrial 


quality circuits for the country’s local and scientific inquiry at the 
network television programs. laboratories in the world. 


It was providing circuits for the speedy trans- 
mission of mountains of data for business 


and government. 


It was at the scene of every major communications activity that day, as it is every day. 
And for them all—communications on the ground, under the oceans, through the air, 
around the world—Bell Telephone people “wrote the book that everybody else uses.” 
How come? Because it’s our job to be expert in universal communications. 

You have a right to the best service in the world. And you get it! 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Pioneering in outer space to improve communications on earth 
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THE NATION 
"We Shall Pay Any Price" 


Foul weather and a fine speech provided 
the most memorable moments of a his- 
toric week. 

It was the week of changeover in the 
U.S. Government, and for only the fifth 
time in the 2oth century a new President 
moved into the White House in place of 
an outgoing President of the opposing 
political party. A blizzard threatened to 
turn the whole momentous occasion into 
a farce—but President John Kennedy, 
delivering his inaugural address (see box 
on next page), more than saved the day. 

Message of Hope. Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion speech went beyond mere rhetoric 
derived from the U.S. past; it had pro- 
found meaning for the U.S. future. In 
lean, lucid phrases the nation’s new Presi- 
dent pledged the U.S. to remain faith- 
ful to its friends, firm against its enemies 
but always willing to bring an end to 
the cold war impasse. 

The speech set forth few concrete pro- 
posals, but its broad, general imperatives 
stirred the heart. Passages from the speech 
were compared, as examples of inspired 
and inspiring eloquence, with the resound- 
ing “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself’ of Franklin Roosevelt's 1933 
inaugural. Examples 
@ Let every nation know, whether it 
wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend or oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty. 

@ Let us never negotiate out of fear. But 
let us never fear to negotiate. 

@ Ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what you can do for your 
country. 

Reaction to the speech was immediate. 
From all shades of political outlook, from 
people who had voted for Kennedy in 
November and people who had voted 
against him, came a surge of praise and 
congratulation. Even so partisan a Repub- 
lican as Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen described it as “inspir- 
ing” and as ‘a very compact message of 
hope.” Members of Washington's foreign 
diplomatic corps were unanimously im- 
pressed. And even the criticism seemed 
mild. Commented the Los Angeles Times: 
“He is wrong in implying the beginning 
comes with him, but he is right in sug- 
gesting that the perfecting of mankind is 
tedious and unpredictable.” 


Sense of History. In his address, John 
Kennedy told the nation and the world: 
“IT have sworn before you and Almighty 
God the same solemn oath our forebears 
prescribed nearly a century and three- 
quarters ago.’ This sense of history, this 
understanding of the U.S. and its gov- 
ernment as continuing institutions, gave 





for its cooperation. Said he: “I don't 
think we have asked for anything that 
they haven't done.” 

One Nation. The cooperation brought 
into focus the underlying fact—blurred 
by all the talk of New Frontiers—that 
while much changed on Inauguration Day 
1961, much remained unchanged. If John 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY AT WORK IN THE WHITE House 
In the beginning, a compact message of hope. 


strength to the Kennedy speech and un- 
derlined the orderly transition that last 
week characterized the changeover of 
presidential power. 

The transition from Dwight Eisen- 
hower to John Kennedy was unflawed 
by the personal and political feudism 
of the Hoover-Roosevelt and Truman- 
Eisenhower changeovers. During the span 
between election and inauguration, mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower Administration, at 
the President's orders, cooperated fully 
with Kennedy and his appointees. Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy met face to face for 
three hours in early December. Last week 
the day before the inauguration, they con- 
ferred again, then met with Cabinet offi- 
cers of the old and new Administrations 
in what a joint communiqué called a 
“full discussion of the world situation.’ 
Speaking to newsmen afterward, Kennedy 
thanked the Eisenhower Administration 


F. Kennedy intends to head toward a 
New Frontier, he will have to start out on 
the old paths. He could not abolish the 
legacy of the Eisenhower Administration 
even if he wanted to—any more than Ike 
could or wanted to undo the New Deal. 

The Eisenhower-Kennedy _ transition 
could well serve to remind the Commu- 
nist world that beneath the ofttimes deep 
conficts of political parties and view- 
points, the U.S. is one nation, indivisible. 
Nikita Khrushchev, an old hand at foster- 
ing divisions within nations, made a point 
in recent weeks of attacking Eisenhower 
stressing that the inauguration of a new 
President would bring new hopes for U.S.- 
Russian accommodations. “A new page in 
U.S. history begins,” proclaimed the So- 
viet newspaper Trud just before the in- 
auguration. But if the page was new, it 
was a new page of the same book—the 
book that began on July 4, 1776. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The 35th 
(See Cover) 


The great day was at hand, and all 
seemed ready. The White House and the 
dome of the Capitol shimmered under 
fresh coats of paint. Timetables had been 
meticulously planned; the parade, for ex- 
ample, would last two hours and 46 min- 
utes, not a moment longer. The invita- 
tions had gone out; and from all the 
states of the Union swarmed victorious 
Democrats, rushing jubilantly from party 
to party, Andy Jacksons in black ties. 

Then came the storm. The snow began 
to fall at noon, Jan. 19. It strangled 






Washington. Out like shattered glass went 
all the best-laid plans. For agonizing 
hours the huge event seemed destined to 
become a fiasco. Foul-ups, fumbles and 
failures fell upon one another in a tan- 
gled heap. The inaugural ceremony itself 
might have to be postponed. 

But it was not postponed. Snow stopped 
falling, the sky cleared, and a white win- 
ter sun shone down. At 12:51 o'clock on 
Jan. 20, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, his 
breath frosty in the frigid air, raised his 
right hand and pronounced the fateful 
words: “I do solemnly swear. . .” 

Thus last week did Jack Kennedy be- 
come the 35th President of the U.S. This 
was his time of personal triumph. But it 


EXCERPTS FROM 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


was more than that. For the moment of 
Kennedy’s oath taking gave meaning to 
all the ritual and ceremony, to all the 
high jinks and low capers, to all the con- 
fusion bordering on chaos, that had gone 
before in a wild and wonderful week. 
Getting Ready. Into that week had 
gone hundreds of thousands of man-hours. 
For more than a month before, workers on 
double shift had labored at constructing 
the stands in front of the Capitol. No de- 
tail was overlooked. The National Park 
Service, seeking to achieve a touch of 
spring, sprayed fresh green dye on the 
lawns surrounding the Lincoln Memorial. 
Trees along the inaugural route got a light 
coating of Roost-No-More, a compound 












ET the word go forth from this time 

4 and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new 
generation of Americans—born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by 
a cold and bitter peace, proud of our an- 
cient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those hu- 
man rights to which this nation has al- 
ways been committed, and to which we 
are committed today. 

Let every nation know, whether it wish 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hard- 
ship, support any friend or oppose any 
foe in order to assure the survival and 
success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 


“We Pledge . . .”’ To those allies 
whose cultural and spiritual origins we 
share, we pledge the loyalty of faithful 
friends. United, there is little we cannot do in a host of 
new cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little we can 
do, for we dare not meet a powerful challenge at odds 
and split asunder. 

To those new states whom we now welcome to the ranks 
of the free, we pledge our word that one form of colonial 
control shall not have passed merely to be replaced by a 
far more iron tyranny. We shall not always expect to find 
them supporting our every view. But we shall always hope 
to find them strongly supporting their own freedom—and 
to remember that, in the past, those who foolishly sought 
to find power by riding on the tiger’s back inevitably 
ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the 
globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the Communists 
are doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because 
it is right. If the free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it can never save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer 
a special pledge—to convert our good words into good 
deeds—in a new alliance for progress—to assist free men 
and free governments in casting off the chains of pov- 


erty. But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot be- 
come the prey of hostile powers. Let all our neigh- 
bors know that we shall join with them to oppose 


aggression or subversion anywhere in the Americas. And 
let every other power know that this hemisphere intends 
to remain the master of its own house. 





Finally, to those nations who would 
make themselves our adversary, we of- 
fer not a pledge but.a request: that 


both sides begin anew the quest for 
peace before the dark powers of de- 
struction unleashed by science engulf 


all humanity in planned or accidental 
self-destruction. We dare not tempt them 
with weakness. For only when our arms 
are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will nev- 
er be employed. 


‘Let Us Begin...” But neither can 
two great and powerful groups of na- 
tions take comfort from their present 
course—both sides overburdened by the 
cost of modern weapons, both rightly 
alarmed by the steady spread of the 
deadly atom, yet both racing to alter 
that uncertain balance of terror that 
stays the hand of mankind's final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides that 
civility is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is al- 
ways subject to proof. Let us never negotiate out of fear. 
But let us never fear to negotiate. Let both sides, for 
the first time, formulate serious and precise proposals 
for the inspection and control of arms—and bring the 
absolute power to destroy other nations under the absolute 
control of all nations. Let both sides join to invoke the 
wonders of science instead of its terrors. 

And if a beachhead of cooperation can be made in the 
jungles of suspicion, let both sides join in the next task: 
creating, not a new balance of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak secure and the 
peace preserved forever. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 days. Nor 
will it be finished in the first 1,000 days, nor in the life of 
this Administration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on 
this planet. But let us begin. 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations 
have been granted the role of defending freedom in its hour 
of maximum danger. I do not shrink from this responsibility 
—I welcome it. I do not believe that any of us would ex- 
change places with any other people or any other genera- 
tion. The energy, the faith and the devotion which we bring 
to this endeavor will light our country and all who serve it, 
and the glow from that fire can truly light the world. And 
so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country will 
do for you—ask what you can do for your country. My fel- 
low citizens of the world: ask not what America will do for 
you, but what together we can do for the freedom of man. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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guaranteed to put Washington’s pesky 
starlings to flight. Secret Service agents 
battened down manhole covers on the 
right of way to forestall any bomb- 
planting saboteur, set up surveillance 
posts on rooftops and other strategic 
spots, organized an overall security guard 
of 5,000 men. 

In Rock Creek Park, the police caval- 
ry, worried lest its horses should react 
violently to the roar of the parade and 
crowds, spent hours conditioning the 
mounts by feeding them heavy doses of 
Spike Jones recordings over loudspeakers. 
As a result, by Inauguration Day the 
horses were immune to noise, but the cops 
were nervous wrecks. Parade officials put 
on a small-scale dry run down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, pronounced everything sat- 
isfactory. They arranged for a helicopter 
to hover over the parade and radio traffic 
information to an Army-run command 
post. There, in a van off Pennsylvania 
Avenue, a control center was fitted out 
with radio-telephone connections to a 
swarm of roving observers. Closed-circuit 
TV cameras focused on possible bottle- 
necks, relayed their pictures to a row of 
TV monitors at the command post. 

The Boom. The rush to Washington 
began early, and by midweek it seemed 
easier to get a Cabinet job than a bed. 
Hotels, motels and boardinghouses were 
jammed, and the overflow reached as far 
away as Baltimore and Annapolis. Inau- 
gural committees, swamped for tickets to 
the official functions, were in despair. It 
was hard enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of the bigwigs who poured into 
town; even more embarrassing were the 
littlewigs who had been sent souvenir in- 
augural invitations and, mistaking them 
for the real thing, commandeered white 
ties and tails and rushed straightaway to 
Washington. Scalpers swept into action 
unloaded $3 grandstand seats for $15 
apiece, sold reservations for windowside 
tables in key restaurants along the route. 

And then, adding to all the excitement 
and giving even more bang to the boom 
of the Washington real estate market, 
came the members of the Kennedy clan. 
They congregated in the Georgetown area 
soon to be vacated by Jack. The President- 
elect’s sister and brother-in-law, Jean and 
Steve Smith, already lived on O Street. 
Now old Joe Kennedy and his wife Rose 
rented a P Street home for a tidy $200 
a day. Ted Kennedy and his wife took 
over.a place just across the way, next to 
the Christian Herters. Kennedy Sisters 
Eunice Shriver and Pat Lawford rented 
still another, a block away. 

Bouffant & Beads. Swirling with Ken- 
nedys, Washington society turned itself 
inside out in its most glittering dis- 
play in years. Dinner dances, luncheons, 
buffets, receptions, cocktail parties—they 
flashed on and off like the lights on an 
electronic computer. No event could be 
considered a success without the appear- 
ance of at least one Kennedy—and, since 
there were more than enough Kennedys 
around, there were few failures on that 
account. The inaugural committee threw 
a huge affair at the National Gallery to 
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KENNEDY & EISENHOWER LEAVING WHITE House FoR INAUGURAL 


Said lke: "You are welcome—more than welcome." 


welcome Bess Truman. the Cabinet wives, 
the Kennedy and Johnson ladies. and 
other women of importance; the hall be- 
came a rustling sea of mink and jewel, 
bouffant hairdo and beaded gown. Over at 
the Statler-Hilton, House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn hosted a party for Lyndon John- 
son; at the Mayflower, Young Democrats 
danced with anxious glances at the en- 
trance, hoping for the arrival of Jack Ken- 
nedy. He did not show—but Brother 
Bobby and his wife Ethel saved the day. 
Hour after hour, top names turned up at 
parties given by other top names. Ken- 
nedy looked in on a dinner for Harry Tru- 
man; Pundit Walter Lippmann gave a 
cocktail party for some seven score lu- 
minaries in arts and science (“nobody be- 
low the rank of Nobel prizewinner”); 
Eleanor Roosevelt and former New York 
Senator Herbert Lehman tirelessly made 
the rounds. 

Amid all the gaiety, the first flakes of 
snow were barely noticed. But they kept 
falling—and falling and falling. By night- 
fall on inaugural eve, confusion was com- 
plete. At least 10,000 cars were stalled 
and abandoned. Airplanes stacked up over 
the airport. then flew away; Herbert 
Hoover, winging up from Miami, had to 
turn back. never got to the inaugural. 
It took Pat Nixon 24 hours to get from 
her Wesley Heights home to the Senate 
Office Building. where her husband was 
holding a farewell party for his staff. Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter got stuck 
for two hours in the traffic jam. At the 
White House, 30 members of President 
Eisenhower's staff were snowbound for 
the night. Determined partygoers strug- 
gled through the storm. some of the men 
in white ties and parkas. some of the 
women wearing leotards under their gowns. 

But despite the blinding snow and the 
treacherous ice and the marrow-freezing 
wind, Democratic hearts stayed high. ‘To 
hell with it all,” cried one celebrator. 








“We've elected a President!" They had 
indeed—and Jack Kennedy moved relent- 
lessly through his week, seemingly never 
pausing even for breath and totally un- 
fazed by the soaring confusion. He was 
at all times the central and dominating 
figure of inauguration week. 

Leaving Wife Jackie in Palm Beach 
early in the week (she flew up to Wash- 
ington later), Kennedy climbed aboard 
his twin-engined Convair Caroline for a 
quick trip to the capital. As the plane 
turned northward, Kennedy removed his 
coat, slouched down in his seat behind a 
desk, drank a glass of milk and sawed 
away at a medium-rare filet of beef. Lunch 
done, he squinted out the window, picked 
up a ruled pad of yellow paper and a ball- 
point pen, Over the first three pages, he 
scribbled a new opening for his inaugural 
speech—even while, just a few feet away, 
Secretary Evelyn Lincoln was hammering 
out an older version. 

“Tt’s tough.” mused Jack Kennedy. 
“The speech to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture went so well. It’s going to be hard to 
meet that standard.” He read the three 
pages aloud, ticking off historical allusions. 
He paused for a moment, then murmured 
some doubts about the long introductory 
part of the speech. “What I want to say,” 
he explained, “is that the spirit of the 
revolution still is here, still is a part of 
this country.” He wrote for a minute or 
two, crossed out a few words, then flung 
the tablet on the desk and began talking 
ranging over a wide variety of subjects 
both personal and political. He was con- 
cerned about the Eisenhower budget. felt 
that it was unrealistically balanced and 
that all the red ink to follow would be 
blamed on the new Administration. He 
was pleased with his Cabinet: “I’ve got 
good men. It looks good."’ He was sure 
that Lyndon Johnson would do well in his 
new job. though he was worried about 
Johnson’s weight (L.B.J. has lost 30 Ibs. 
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KENNEDYS WATCHING CONCE 
A blast of Spike Jor 


since Election Day). Things would start 
happening the moment he moved into 
the White House: on the day after the 
inauguration he would issue an executive 
order doubling the allotment of surplus 
food sent to depressed areas. “I'm going 
to start seeing people right away 
Lincoln had ilready begun to 
appointments, and an order had 
gone out to the Kennedy staff to be at 
work at 9 a.m. on $ 

Arriving in Washington 
on the move. He watched Ike's farewell 
speech on TV, struggled into his formal 
clothes and hurried over to Sister Jean’s 
house for a dinner Then, after 
dropping in ata party tossed by West 
Coast Financier Bert Lytton, Kennedy 
took off again, in a chartered DC-6, for 
New York and a night 
from the social demands of the capital. 
He got his final fittings for his inaugura- 
tion outht grey 


striped 


he said, 
Secretary 


book 


urday. 


Kennedy kept 





dance. 


peaceful away 


(cutaway waistcoat 


pants, topper), ordered a_ few 
business suits at $225 apiece, got a check- 
his dentist (“No cavities”) and 


hopped on the plane for Washington again. 


up trom 
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RT ON INAUGURATION EVE 


es for the horses. 


Friend in a Hurry. On the morning 
before Inauguration Day, the light had 
just begun to creep down Georgetown’s 
N Street when a messenger 
clattered to a stop beneath Jack Ken- 
nedy’s shuttered window. Awakened by 
the President-to-be rose, looked 
out, grimaced and went back to bed. A 
little later, the motorcyclist returned, and 
Kennedy called down to the Secret Serv- 
ice man on guard and asked for quiet. 
The guard shooed the driver 
began to gather 
nedy abandoned his bed 
light and got 

Alone in the back seat of his cream- 
Lincoln, he rode to the White 
House for his last preinaugural meeting 
with Dwight Eisenhower. The two talked 
privately for about 45 minutes, during 
which Ike demonstrated the procedure for 
evacuating the White House in 1 
emergency. Ike lifted the phone, spoke a 
few words; five minutes later, an Army 
helicopter was hovering over the White 
House lawn. Suitably impressed. Kennedy 
strolled over to the Cabinet Room with 


motorcycle 


the noise 





away; but 
and Ken- 


snapped on his 





soon newsmen 


dressed. 


colored 


Case Ol 








XX. 
Pou! Schutzer—Lire 

LEAVING GEORGETOWN Hogi 
Champagne for the faithtul. 
Ike to meet with incoming Secretaries 
Dillon, McNamara and Rusk and their 
outgoing opposite numbers. Laughed Ike: 
“I've shown my friend here how to get 
out in a hurry.’ 

With President Eisenhower presiding 
the group reviewed the problems of state 
that would soon become the responsibility 
of the Kennedy Administration. Each Ei- 
senhower Cabinet member explained pro- 
grams and policies existing in his particu- 
lar field, and after each presentation Ken- 
nedy asked sharp, probing questions. At 
the end of the session Jack Kennedy 
thanked Ike for his help and cooperation. 
Replied President Eisenhower: “You are 
welcome—more than welcome. This is a 
question of the Government of the United 
States. It is not a partisan question.” 

Missing Musicians. As Kennedy left 
the White House. the snow began to fall. 
It did not slow him d 
Jackie Kennedy, arriving on the Caroline, 
had taken over virtually the whole house 
on N Street for her hairdressers and other 
attendants; Kennedy 
male world, decided to make his tempo- 
rary headquarters at the nearby home of 
friend, Artist William Walton, an erst- 
while ] 











wn—then or later. 





fleeing from this fe- 








journalist. In the afternoon, he 


drove to a Governors’ reception at the 
Sheraton-Park, paid his respects all 
around, picked up Harry Truman and 
drove back home again. By now the traf- 
fic s tied in knots, and Kennedy can- 


celed out on two receptions. 





That evening came a moment for which 
all Washington womanhood had been wait- 
ing: Jacqueline Kennedy, stunning in a 
white gown of silk ottoman, emerged coat- 
less from the with her husband, 
lifted her skirt daintily above the snow 
and headed off for the 
auguration eve. The first 
the inaugural concert, held in Constitu- 
tion Hall, unmarred for the Kennedys 
even by the fact that 60 out of 100 mu- 


house 


festivities of in- 
big event was 
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Unrontst ReutHer & Wire At BALI 


Bare backs for the workers. 
sicians, including Soloist Mischa Elman 
had failed to make it through the snow- 


storm for the occasion. 

Next on the list 
Hollywood-style Gala at the cavernous 
National Armory. Happily for the Demo 


Frankie Sinatra's 


was 





cratic Party coffers. the tickets had been 
sold long before the snowstorm—and just 
as Sinatra had predicted, the show made 
a mint: nearly $1,400 (single seats 


$1 boxes, $10,000). Unhappily for the 
showfolk, however, only two-thirds of the 
ticket-holders (some 6 people) turned 
up, and what with the traffic delays, the 
extravaganza got under way nearly two 
hours late. The biggest stars, of course 


were the Kennedys themselves, and they 


had a fine time watching Conductor Leon 





Her Hannatt 
Stars Lawrorp, Prowse, SINATRA 
Satellites in a new galaxy. 
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Rotts-Royce Cut 


Slowed, slewec 


ard Bernstein, Ethel Merman, Milton 
Berle, Nat King Cole, Mahalia Jackson 
Juliet Prowse, Sir Laurence Olivier, Jim- 
my Durante and a squad of others, 
cluding Brother-in-Law Peter Lawford. 

Father Joe Kennedy's big bash at a 
downtown restaurant followed Frankie's 
Gala. An exhausted Jackie Kennedy went 
home, but all the rest of the clan Sur- 
rounded the Hollywood troupe and 
scores of Kennedy friends, crowded in for 


in- 


by 


a sedate but delightful few hours of cham- 
pagne, caviar 
It was 4 a.m. 
into bed. 


hors d'oeuvres and supper. 
before Jack Kennedy slipped 


Inaugural Day came clear and cold. 
Three thousand men, using 700 plows and 
trucks, had worked throughout the night 
removing almost eight inches of snow 


from Washington's main streets. Jack Ken 
nedy’s big day began when he attended 





Mass at nearby Holy Trinity Church 
then drove to the White House with 
Jackie for coffee with Dwight and Mamie 
Eisenhower the Lyndon Johnsons the 

several congressional 


Richard Nixons and 





leaders. Then, the day s preliminaries done 
President Dwig Eisenhower and Presi 
dent-elect John Kennedy emerged in top 


hats and sn 


bubble-top 


iles, stepped into the black 
presidential nd 
Avenue toward 
Capitol Hill and the drama that 
them there 

"Father Joe?" Shorn of snow, s 
in the sun’s glare, the 
bristled 


onlookers in bright stocking 


limousine 
drove down Pennsylvania 


awaited 





wide avenues and 


the Capitol plaza with tens of 


thousands of 
blanke 


caps, fur coats and warm 





tection against the 20° temper 


big inaugural platform on the st 


portico studded 


was 





Capitol’s east 
eight white Corinthian columns matching 
those of the Capitol itself. U.S. fl 

whipped in the stiff wind above the great 
the Library 


rs 


marble office buildings and 
of Congress. 
Slowly the platform filled with the 


great figures of Washington and the na- 
tion; the Justices of the Supreme Court 
the members of the U.S. Senate and 


House of Representatives. the diplomatic 
corps, the new Cabinet officers, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffi—and, of course, the Ken- 
nedy family. “Is that Father Joe over 
there?”” asked Arkansas’ Senator John 


j 
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GGING TO Party 
and stacked. 


McClellan. “I do believe it is.” It was. 
Joe Kennedy, beaming and laughing, was 
telling his friends that “this is what I’ve 
been looking forward to for a long time. 
It’s a great day.” 

Inevitably, the ceremony ran behind 
schedule. Jack Kennedy, waiting in a 
small chamber near the rotunda, whistled 
softly to himself. At last he got the word 
that everything was ready, walked out 
onto the windswept platform, sat down 


next to Ike, and the two passed a few 
minutes in an animated discussion of 
Cornelius Ryan’s book on D-Day, The 


Longest Day, which Kennedy had been 
reading. It 13 o'clock—and even 
though he had not yet taken his oath of 


was 12 


office, Kennedy, under the U.S. Constitu 

tion, had been President of the U.S. since 

the stroke of noon. The Marine Band 

struck up America the Beautiful. Con- 

tralto Marian Anderson sang The Star- 
weer . 
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KeNNEDYs At HoME 
Moved by the time of their life. 
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Spangled Banner. Then, as Boston's Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing delivered his long 
invocation, smoke began wafting from the 
lectern. On and on the cardinal prayed— 
upward and upward poured the smoke. 
When Cardinal Cushing finished, Dick 
Nixon and several other volunteer fire- 
men rushed to the lectern. The fire was 
located in a short-circuited electric motor 
that powered the lectern; the plug was 
pulled and the smoke drifted away. 
Dedication. The ceremony moved on: 
Lyndon Baines Johnson rose, raised his 
right hand and took the oath, adminis- 
tered, at his request, by his friend, mentor 
and fellow Texan, Sam Rayburn. Poet 
Robert Frost, his white hair fluttering in 
the wind, tried to read a newly written 
dedication to his famed poem, “The Gift 


Raised Hands. At last came the event 
that Jack Kennedy had awaited so long 
and worked so tirelessly to bring into 
reality. To the ring of fanfares he arose, 
removed his black topcoat, stepped for- 
ward with Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and. over a closed. family Douay Bible, 
repeated his oath in a clear, crisp voice. 
Whatever lay ahead of him, this would 
always remain the high moment of John 
Kennedy's life. 

Kennedy's inaugural speech, destined 
to be famed within minutes of its delivery, 
was about the last solemn occasion of the 
day. That afternoon the new President and 
his First Lady drove to the reviewing stand 
in front of the White House to see the 
inaugural parade. With a steady thump- 
de-thump of the drums and a silvery 





Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lirt 


KENNEDYS WITH VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT INAUGURAL BALL 
Above the foul-ups, fumbles and failures, a personal triumph. 


Outright.” But the bright sun blinded 
the old (86) New Englander, the wind 
whipped the paper in his hands, and he 
faltered. In the front row, Jackie Kenne- 
dy snapped up her head in concern, Lyn- 
don Johnson leaped to shade Frost’s paper 
with his hat, but it did no good. At length 
Robert Frost, proud of the fact that Jack 
Kennedy had invited him and 155 other 
writers, artists and scientists to the inaug- 
ural, turned boldly to the microphones 
and said, “This was supposed to be a pref- 
ace to a poem that I can say to you with- 
out seeing it. The poem goes this way 

.’ The crowd left off its embarrassed 
titters over the old man’s bobble and 
listened quietly as Frost recited from 
memory his finely chiseled lines: 


. Such as we were we gave ourselves 
outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of 
war) 
To the land vaguely realizing westward, 
But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 
Such as she was, such as she will 
become. 
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splash of cymbals and brass, the marchers 
tootled endlessly down the avenue. Trun- 
dling along, interspersed with the 32,060 
marchers, were more than 4o huge floats: 
Massachusetts’ contribution portrayed 
highlights of Kennedy’s life; Texas proudly 
hoisted a big portrait of Lyndon Johnson 
between an enormous Lone Star and a 
globe that sprouted rockets (“From Lone 
Star to Space, Star”); Hawaii launched a 
star of orchids fitted with a device that 
pumped scent out along the way; the 
Navy trucked in a PT boat carrying 
members of Kennedy's wartime crew—and 
when the President spied it, he raised his 
hands and cheered. 

Now and then, a Kennedy sister or 
brother joined President Kennedy at the 
front reviewing position. Father Joe 
shared the spotlight for a long while, and 
Mother Rose watched too. They came— 
and they left, and even Jackie Kennedy 
disappeared after a suitable time. Two 
and a half hours passed, then three, then 
34. The sun went down, but the President 
of the U.S., popping his topper on and off 
his head, stuck it out to the very end— 





and seemed to be having the time of his 
life. 

Do It Again. It was a shuddering 
thought, but there was still more—much 
more—to come. The time had arrived for 
the partymakers to get back to work, and 
Jack Kennedy is no man to shun parties. 
Leaving Jacqueline to rest at the White 
House, Kennedy headed off for the most 
important private social function of the 
week: a dinner party at the home of his 
Choate schoolmate (now a Washington 
lobbyist ) George Wheeler. Dashing back 
to the White House, he picked up Jackie 
and started a tour of the five inaugural 
balls. For a while Jackie, glowing in a 
silver-embroidered gown, stuck it out; then 
shortly after midnight, she gave up. 
Touching down at each of the massive balls, 
Kennedy found the halls so jammed that 
dancing was impossible. To one crowd he 
cracked: “I hope we can all meet here 
tomorrow at the same place at 1 o'clock 
and do it all over again.” To another he 
quipped: “I must say that you dance 
much better than at any of the other balls. 
I don’t know a better way to spend an 
evening than for you to be standing and 
looking at us and for us to be looking at 
you.” To a third he said: “We still have 
one unfulfilled ambition. We still would 
like to see somebody dance.” 

At 2 a.m. Kennedy dropped his police 
escort and churned through the snowy side 
streets with his Secret Service and press 
detail to the Georgetown home of Col- 
umnist Joe Alsop. He tarried at a party 
there for about an hour and a half, came 
out alone, puffing serenely on a cigar, and 
rode off to the White House. And so, at 
last, to bed in the home he would occupy 
for the next four years. 





Last Days 


When an old friend, General of the 
Army Omar Bradley, visited him recently 
in the White House, President Eisenhow- 
er asked: “Omar, what's it like to be in 
private life?” “It’s great,” answered 
Bradley with a smile. “You still have 
decisions to make—but you don’t have to 
make them yesterday.” 

In the week that closed out his eight 
years in office, Dwight Eisenhower had a 
final briefing for John Kennedy, held his 
1o3rd and last presidential press confer- 
ence, greeted the last ambassador ac- 
credited to the U.S. during his stay in 
office (goateed Konan Bedie of the Ivory 
Coast, at 26 the youngest ambassador 
ever to serve in Washington). Ike also 
delivered his final televised presidential 
address to the nation. It was his fare- 
well message, and he meant it to be 
remembered. 

In the half-hour talk, he summed up 
his own major disappointment in office: 
“T wish I could say that a lasting peace is 
in sight.” He also issued a warning to the 
nation. The U.S., he said, must resist the 
temptation to meet each new crisis with 
“spectacular and costly action.” Inst 
“each proposal must be weighed in 
light of a broader consideration: the need 
to maintain balance in and among na- 
tional programs—balance between the 
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private and the public economy, balance 
between cost and hoped-for advantage 
. . . balance between actions of the mo- 
ment and the national welfare of the 
future.” 

Then Ike, a 40-year veteran of Army 
life, turned to what he, surprisingly to 
some, considered a danger of a different 
order: the possible domination of Govy- 
ernment policy by “a permanent arma- 
ments industry of vast proportions” and 
an “immense” military establishment. “In 
the councils of Government,” he said, 
“we must guard against the acquisition of 
unwarranted influence, whether sought 
or unsought, by the military-industrial 
complex.” Nor, he added, should free 
scholarship become the handmaiden of 
the Federal Government. “The free uni- 
versity, historically the fountainhead of 
free ideas and scientific discovery, has 
experienced a revolution in the conduct 
of research. Partly because of the huge 
costs involved, a Government contract 
becomes virtually a substitute for intel- 
lectual curiosity. For every old blackboard 
there are now hundreds of new electronic 
computers. The prospect of domination of 
the nation’s scholars by federal employ- 
ment, project allocations, and the power 
of money . . . is gravely to be regarded. 
We must also be alert to the equal and 
opposite danger that public policy could 
itself become the captive of a scientific- 
technological elite.”"* 

For his own future, Dwight Eisenhower 
had decided that he was going to write, to 
talk, and to work for his ideas of govern- 
ment. As he bade godspeed to his friends 
of the White House years, he also served 
notice that they would be seeing him in 
the future: “Believe me, I’m going to be 
heard from.” 


The Debits 


No President lays down his burden 
of responsibility with the record wholly 
summed up on one side of the ledger. 
Dwight Eisenhower's accomplishments in 
eight years of peace and prosperity were 
a strong defense of freedom abroad and a 
positive push to free enterprise at home. 
But there were also debits: 

Tue Farm Prosptem. When Harry Tru- 
man left office, the cost of price supports 
and food storage was averaging $1.5 bil- 
lion a year; when Dwight Eisenhower 
retired to private life, the cost had soared 
to a disastrous $9 billion annually. Ag- 
riculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson's 
principle of a free market for agriculture 
was right, but he was never able to 
translate it into a workable farm pro- 
gram. Democratic Congresses, unwilling 
to give Benson what he wanted and 
unable to produce something better of 
their own, share the blame that Ike was 
more than willing to put on them. But 
not once in his eight presidential years 
did Eisenhower come fully and forcefully 
to grips with the most scandalous single 
drain on the U.S. taxpayers’ purse. 


*% The message stirred New York’s irreverent 
Daily News to a catchy headline: BEWARE oF 
EGGHEADS, MUNITIONS LOBBY: IKE, 
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Tue Tax Structure. “Our tax sys- 
tem,”’ says Democratic Congressman Wil- 
bur Mills, chairman of the House Ways & 
Means Committee, “has become a house 
of horrors.” The first step in tearing 
down that house is establishing a climate 
of public opinion in favor of the wrecking 
crew. Dedicated in his quest for a bal- 
anced budget and a debt reduction, re- 
luctant to rock the fiscal boat, Ike was 
indifferent to tax reform—and thus never 
urged it, never recommended to Congress 
any proposals to remove the inequities 
in the nation’s outdated, piecemeal tax 
legislation. 

Tue Gotp Crisis. As far back as No- 
vember 1959, Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson had formulated his concern over 
the nation’s balance-of-payments deficit 
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(then, as now, running at $3 billion a 
year). But the danger was not fully real- 
ized until nearly a year later. By that 
time, the stern action needed to bulwark 
the gold reserve could have made the re- 
cession worse and crippled Dick Nixon's 
chance for the presidency. 

ForeicN Poticy. Summing up the 
Eisenhower era, New York Timesman 
James Reston last week noted that “noth- 
ing has been settled, but nothing vital to 
the free world has been lost.’ The fact 
that nothing vital was lost is a good an- 
swer to most of Ike's critics, including 
Reston. Peace without retreat was indeed 
achieved and maintained by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. But President 
Eisenhower failed to place his vast per- 
sonal and political prestige behind a real- 
istic effort to promote throughout the 
world the rule of law, which remains the 
best and most neglected chance for es- 
tablishing the “peace with justice” that 
was Ike’s major goal. 

Perhaps most of all, Dwight Eisen- 
hower during his two terms in office failed 
to recognize the vital importance of day- 
by-day politics in converting deeply felt 
governmental principle into reality. “The 





President,’ a White House aide once said, 
“hates and despises cheap political ma- 
neuvers.”’ So he did—and so he should 
have. But Ike often carried his feelings so 
far as to remain above the political bat- 
tles that are the fabric of positive govern- 
mental action. The Democratic comeback 
in Congress in 1954 and the Democratic 
landslide in the 1958 elections were among 
the resu'ts of his neglect of practical poli- 
tics and working politicians. 

Thus, although history may rate 
Dwight Eisenhower ‘highly for his 
achievements, it must also take into ac- 
count his failures—not the least of which 
was his inability to convert his immense 
personal popularity into vote-getting ap- 
peal for his party and its principles. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Unshaved 


Ever since John Kennedy appointed 
Adlai Stevenson as his U.N. Ambassador 
and Chester Bowles as his Under Secre- 
tary of State, Senate Republicans had 
been stropping their razors in anticipation 
of shaving the liberal fuzz off the foreign 
policy notions of the nominees. Last week, 
as Stevenson and Bowles appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
for their confirmation hearings, the Re- 
publicans got their chance—and both Ad- 
lai and Chester remained unshaved. 

With both Stevenson and Bowles, the 
issue of U.S. policy toward Red China 
provided the key questions. And although 
they differed in the degree of their atti- 
tudes, both passed their tests handily. 

"Impossible to Prevent." Adlai came 
first, and after his ornate tribute to the 
United Nations and its importance, Iowa’s 
conservative Republican Senator Bourke 
Hickenlooper hurled the first sharp ques- 
tion about Communist China: “Would it 
be fair to say that you have taken a quite 
consistent position that Red China should 
be admitted to the United Nations?” 
There was a slight edge in Adlai’s reply: 
“No, I don't think I’ve ever taken that 
position. I've said that some time it may 
be necessary.” To Stevenson, that some 
time seemed likely to come soon. United 
Nations backing for the U.S. stand against 
the admittance of Red China to the U.N., 
he argued, has been steadily diluted in 
recent years, particularly with the entry 
into the U.N. of aborning Afro-Asian na- 
tions. Thus. Communist China's mem- 
bership in the U.N. “may be impossible 
to prevent.” 

By the time Stevenson had finished, 
the entire Foreign Relations Committee 
seemed satisfied. Said Republican Hick- 
enlooper: “I have done whatever I could 
to retain you as a private citizen in the 
past, but I can assure you I have no 
intentions of that kind at this point.” 
The committee unanimously approved 
Stevenson's confirmation. 

"Whatever Cost." The confirmation of 
Chester Bowles, long anathema to con- 
servatives, had promised an even greater 
controversy. But in his appearance before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Bowles 
at times sounded almost like the late 
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Foster Dulles. On the question of recog- 
nizing Red China: “I don't believe we 
should ... The conditions that Mao 
Tse-tung would attach to any cooperation 
would demand that Taiwan become a 
part of Red China. . . We obviously are 
not going to give up Formosa.” On For- 
mosa itself: “We are going to defend 
Formosa, whatever the cost, whatever the 
risk.” But Bowles did enter a plea for a 
“broader” U.S. policy toward China that 
would consider “what will happen to the 
whole powerful [Communist China ] force 
over the years .. . Is there a relaxation 
of this force, or does it explode? . . . It’s 
not only a problem of trying to contain 
China. You have the problem of how ao 
you let some of the steam out of its 
boilers without an explosion.” 

Midway in Bowles’s testimony, his most 
formidable committee critic, lowa’s Hick- 
enlooper, peered down at him through his 
rimless spectacles and said: “I want to 
congratulate you on your statements here 
this morning.” 

Both Stevenson and Bowles had easily 
and skillfully won committee approval— 
the sure prelude to confirmation by the 
entire Senate. More important, they had 
placed their policy opinions on record— 
and knew well that the Senate would be on 
guard to see that their conduct in office 
measured up to the standards of their 
committee presentations. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION 
Open Mind 


For a while, the chairmanship of the 
Atomic Energy Commission seemed to be 
the most unpopular top-level job in Wash- 
ington: the AEC chairman must not only 
possess considerable administrative abili- 
ty, along with scientific and technological 
know-how, but he must also be able to 
thread his way through highly emotional 
issues while keeping the U.S. on a straight, 
or at least a safe, nuclear course. 

President-elect Kennedy offered former 
TVA Chairman Gordon Clapp, an experi- 
enced Washington hand, the AEC post, 
but Clapp wanted no part of it. Neither 
did Physicist James Fisk, president of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Then, last 
week, Kennedy found an eminently satis- 
factory candidate who had actually asked 
for the AEC job: Chemist Glenn Theo- 
dore Seaborg, 48, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Lanky, roughhewn Glenn Seaborg has 
more qualifications for running the AEC 
than mere desire. He is a top-rank nuclear 
scientist. He was a co-discoverer of the 
element plutonium, crucial in the devel- 
opment of the atom bomb. That achieve- 
ment won him a 1951 Nobel Prize. His 
work in the laboratory has been continu- 
ously fruitful. Asked what he does, he 
answers with calculated simplicity: “I dis- 
cover elements.” To date he has been 
instrumental in adding nine more to the 
periodic table. 

Seaborg is no scientific recluse. An ar- 
ticulate instructor, he was one of the first 
to extol the advantages of TV teaching. 
An energetic sportsman, he whacks out a 
middling-good game of golf (in the gos); 
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he also served as Cal’s faculty represent- 
ative on the Pacific Coast Conference. 
Even during his two-year tour as chan- 
cellor of the university, he retained an 
active interest in the university football 
team and converted a lot next to his 
house into a neighborhood playground. 
Seaborg comes to his new job with no 
entangling alliances in the touchy interna- 
tional tangle over the problems of nuclear- 
bomb test suspension or control. At a 
time when scientists of all varieties have 
spoken out with self-asserted, and often 
politically motivated, authority, Seaborg 
has concentrated quietly upon his own 
work. He has no intention of commenting 
on test bans until he bones up on detec- 
tion systems and the means of defeating 
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Right elements for a tough job. 


them. Maintaining strict scientific disci- 
pline, Glenn Seaborg insists tha! he is 
approaching all the intricate demands of 
his new job “with an open mind.” 

Last week's only other major appoint- 
ment was that of Najeeb Halaby to take 
over from Elwood (‘Pete’) Quesada as 
head of the Federal Aviation Agency. A 
lawyer and longtime pilot (he flew for the 
Army Air Forces, then for Lockheed, and 
joined the Navy as a test pilot), Halaby, 
45, is a native Texan of mixed ancestry: 
his father was Syrian, his mother of Irish- 
English extraction. He is familiar with 
the growing problems of air traffic control 
that plague his agency. He was vice chair- 
man of the President's 1955-57 Aviation- 
Facilities Study Group, which warned that 
fast-moving jets would soon saturate U.S. 
airways. Experienced both in Govern- 
ment service (Defense Department, ECA, 
NATO) and private industry (Servomech- 
anisms, Inc.), “Jeeb” Halaby made it clear 
that he intends to exercise the same firm 
control over FAA that characterized Que- 
sada’s service. In all efforts to minimize 
the perils of U.S. airspace, said Halaby, 
he would deal directly with President 
Jack Kennedy. “I’m his man.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Unblocking the Road 


With the doors of the House chamber 
shut to keep out the public, the press and 
the Republicans, the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House met last week in a par- 
ty caucus that will be long remembered on 
Capitol Hill. After years of futile at- 
tempts, House Democratic liberals final- 
ly won a decisive victory over Virginia's 
crusty old Rules Committee Chairman 
Howard W. Smith, leader of the road- 
blocking conservative coalition that has 
dominated the mighty Rules Committee 
since 1937 (Time, Jan. 13). The caucus 
lasted only 15 minutes, but it cleared 
away the most formidable congressional 
obstacle to the New Frontier plans of the 
Kennedy Administration, 

Saved-Up IOUs. Judge Smith’s defeat 
was the combined work of Texas’ Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, 79, no liberal, and Mis- 
souri’s Richard Bolling, 44, leader of the 
House’s “pragmatic liberals” (so called 
to distinguish them from the ‘“‘bomb- 
throwing liberals” like California's Jim- 
my Roosevelt). Leathery Sam Rayburn, 
who became a Congressman in 1913, be- 
fore Richard Bolling (or John F. Ken- 
nedy) was born, is immune to ideological 
itches, felt none of the liberal urge to 
topple Judge Smith. But Rayburn is a 
damn-the-infidels Democrat, and during 
last August's postscript session of Con- 
gress he got very sore at Smith for bot- 
tling up Kennedy’s legislative program in 
the Rules Committee, thereby lending aid 
and comfort to the Republican enemy 
only a few months before the election. 
Last month, with a Democratic President 
about to take office, Rayburn made up 
his mind that in the interests of party re- 
sponsibility and party control of Congress, 
he was geing to have to loosen Judge 
Smith’s grip on the Rules Committee. 

Rayburn decided to add three new 
members—two Democrats and one Re- 
publican—to the committee, bringing the 
membership up to 15 (ten Democrats, 
five Republicans). If the two new Demo- 
crats were men who would go along at 
Rayburn’s bidding—and Mister Sam 
would see to that—the change would dras- 
tically curb Smith’s power. In the past, 
Smith formed a bloc with the commit- 
tee’s four Republicans, plus Mississippi's 
conservative William M. Colmer. Since 
nearly all major bills require a positive 
O.K. from the Rules Committee before 
they can come to the House floor, these 
six conservatives were able to stall liberal 
legislation with a 6-6 tie vote. Under the 
Rayburn plan, Mister Sam would have an 
8-to-7 committee majority. 

Smith refused to go along with Ray- 
burn’s plan, set about marshaling South- 
erners for battle. But Missouri’s Bolling 
was doing some marshaling, too. A hard- 
thinking strategist and Rayburn’s straw- 
boss member of the Rules Committee, 
Bolling had started preparing for the bat- 
tle months ahead of time. He had saved 
up as ammunition all the IOUs that he 
had collected last autumn for helping 
Democratic House candidates while he 
was serving as the Kennedy-picked chair- 
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man of the committee to coordinate con- 


gressional and presidential campaigns. 
Making use of the detailed information 
in a fellow liberal’s elaborate card file 
on Democratic Congressmen, Bolling ex- 
erted on each waverer the particular kind 
of pressure that seemed most likely to 
swing him. 

Remembered Arithmetic. With a lop- 
sided majority of the House Democrats 
lined up behind him, Sam Rayburn sched- 
uled a party caucus to “instruct’’ Rules 
Committee Democrats to report the Ray- 
burn resolution to the House for floor 
action. In an attempt to avoid the indig- 
nity of being put under party orders, 
proud Howard Smith conceded defeat. “I 
went to school in a little red school- 
house,” he told the caucus, “and I learned 
to count, and I've never forgotten how.” 
What he meant was that he had added up 
the votes and knew he would lose. He 
asked Rayburn to skip the instructions to 
the Rules Committee, promised that the 
committee would report the Rayburn res- 
olution to the House. Once given, Howard 
Smith's word is his bond, and Sam Ray- 
burn knew that. But Mister Sam was in 
an unforgiving mood, insisted on instruct- 
ing the Rules Committee despite Smith's 
promise. By a voice vote, the caucus went 
along with Rayburn. 

“T will fight it on the floor,” Smith 
vowed. In that fight, he would get Repub- 
lican help: the House Republican Policy 
Committee met the day after the Demo- 
cratic caucus and voted to oppose the 
Rayburn plan, But it seemed certain that 
once the resolution got to the floor, this 
week or next, Rayburn and Bolling would 
muster the simple majority needed for 
victory—a victory that for Judge Smith 
and for the entire House would mark the 
end of an era. 


LABOR 
Tug of War 


It required only 660 well-paid (from 
$440 to $674 per month) railroad tugboat 
workers, plus a blizzard, to bring com- 
plete and even desperate confusion last 
week to New York City and much of the 
U.S. Northeast. Early in the week, tug- 
boat-union pickets marched outside Man- 
hattan’s Grand Central Station, managed 
to close the New York Central Railroad. 
A couple of days later, the New Haven 
Railroad was forced to shut down. At that 
point, more than 100,000 commuters had 
been forced to find new ways of getting to 
work—and the snowstorm made things 
tougher to the point of impossibility. 

How—and why—could or should so few 
strikers be able to cause so much trouble? 
The answer swirled around the most in- 
cendiary labor issue of the midcentury: 
featherbedding. 

For more than a year, eleven Eastern 
railroads have been negotiating with the 
tuggers’ three unions over the size of the 
crews on 47 diesel tugboats that haul coal 
and food to Manhattan from New Jersey 
railheads. The unions, led by the militant 
Seafarers of A.F.L.-C.1.0. Maritime Chief 
Paul Hall, demanded a contract guaran- 
teeing the number at the traditional five 
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men. Management held out for the right 
to cut the crews, but offered to freeze the 
size for one year, thereafter promised to 
1) give 120 days’ notice before making 
any reductions, and 2) submit any dis- 
putes to binding arbitration. 

When the tuggers struck, many mem- 
bers of the big railroad brotherhoods re- 
fused to cross the picket lines—even 
though the conservative railroadmen have 
not always seen eye to eye with the fiery 
tuggers in the past. But to break ranks 
and submit to management this time, 
many of the rail unionists figured, would 
set a precedent affecting all the old feath- 
erbedding practices that presently cost the 
railroads a claimed $500 million a year. 
Example: by contract, diesel engines must 
still carry firemen. 

Such a precedent would hit hard, be- 
cause the whole featherbedding issue is 
due to come to a head late this year. In 
December 1961, a 15-man_ presidential 
commission—equally divided among labor, 
management and “public’’ members, and 
headed by outgoing Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell—will make public a 
massive list of recommended changes in 
the archaic railway work rules. Clearly, 
the unionists thought that now was no 
time to be conciliatory. 


es CAPITAL 


L.B.J. in Orbit 

Vice President Lyndon Johnson, who in 
keeping with his new office now wears a 
discreet grey fedora instead of a wide- 
brimmed Stetson, is taking seriously his 
responsibility as chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council. After a 
Kennedy task force recently submitted its 
report on the nation’s space goals, Lyndon 
flew off to Texas to study the document, 
came up with some recommendations of 
his own. Among them: tighter Govern- 
ment control of space activities, a priority 
list for projects, a crash program, if nec- 
essary, to develop more powerful rocket 
boosters. 


End Men 

The Senate's slickest new comedy team 
is the improbable combination of Demo- 
cratic Liberal Hubert Humphrey and Re- 
publican Conservative Barry Goldwater, 
who traded off quips for a boffo hour at a 
recent banquet of the Women’s National 
Press Club. Humphrey's best line: “Bar- 
ry’s so handsome that I understand he’s 
been offered a movie contract—with 18th 
Century-Fox.” In turn, Goldwater com- 
pared Humphrey's druggist background 
with the academic luster of the new Cabi- 
net appointments: “I can’t see how the 
Denver College of Pharmacy jibes with 
Harvard.” 


Bipartisan—But 

Eager though he was to give his Cabi- 
net a bipartisan look, President Kennedy 
made sure that his prospective Republican 
selections did not intend to use their 
secretarial posts as steppingstones to fu- 
ture political advancement—particularly 





DISASTERS 
Death on Old Shaky 


Braced against the roll of his little 
Navy supply ship 7-AKL 17, Skipper 
Sixto Mangual stared at the soft glow of 
a radarscope. In the center, a ragged 
splash of light reflected the “sea return,” 
the radar echo bouncing back from the 
vicious waves of the gale-roiled Atlantic. 
Beyond the sea return—twelve miles away 
by the scale of the scope—a smaller blob 
of light pinpointed the position where 
Texas Tower 4,* a man-made Air Force 
radar island, was riding the storm. Sud- 
denly, silently, the tower echo disap- 
peared. Beyond the sea return there was 
only the icy Atlantic night. The carrier 
Wasp was racing into position, a couple of 
Coast Guard cutters were soon on their 
way, but TT-4 and its 28-man crew were 
already beyond rescue’s reach. 

Sway & Shake. Less than four years 
ago, when it was floated into position on 
the continental shelf some 80 miles south- 
east of Manhattan, TT-4 was considered 
an engineering triumph. Its three 310-ft. 
stiltlike legs had been built and trussed 


% Named for its similarity to offshore oil rigs in 
the Gulf of Mexico, 


NOTES aaa 


as Republicans running against Demo- 
crats. Kennedy point-blank asked Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon whether he 
still had hopes of running for either Gov- 
ernor or Senator of New Jersey, got as- 
surance that Dillon was willing to sacrifice 
his personal political ambitions. Until he 
selected Republican Dillon and Independ- 
ent Bob McNamara for the New Fron- 
tier, Kennedy thought seriously about re- 
taining Eisenhower Appointee Thomas 
Gates as Defense Secretary. But Penn- 
sylvania Democrats were convinced that 
Philadelphian Gates had his eye either 
on the Harrisburg Statehouse, held by 
Democrat David Lawrence, or on Demo- 
crat Joseph Clark’s Senate seat, and would 
have raised a howl had Kennedy decided 
to reappoint Gates. 


False Note for McNamara’s Band 

President Kennedy has given Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara a free hand 
in selecting his subordinates—even at the 
risk of backing down on some implicit 
pre-election promises. One victim of the 
policy was Joseph D. Keenan, interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and a loyal Democratic campaigner. Ken- 
nedy had Keenan in mind as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, but 
when McNamara proved lukewarm, the 
President decided not to press his choice. 
After he vetoed Keenan for the Defense 
Department post, McNamara attempted 
to soothe hurt labor feelings by calling 
on A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany, 
assuring him that “I’m not anti-union.” 
Meany was unmoved and unsoothed. Said 
he: “His visit to me was a gratuitous 
insult as far as I'm concerned.” 
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Texas TOWER 4 (VIEWED THROUGH SUBMARINE PERISCOPE ) 
Silently the echo disappeared. 


together before being towed to sea. An- 
choring them in mud and silt on the ocean 
floor had been a trying, ticklish business. 
But by December 1957, TT-4 had its legs 
and its massive triangular platform in 
place. Powerful radars were installed, and 
eight officers and 65 enlisted men moved 
into its cramped quarters. Along with two 
other towers (TT-1 was never built), 
TT-4 became a vital part of the U.S 
early warning system against air attack. 

During 16-month tours of 45 days 
aboard and 15-day intervals ashore, 
TT-4's crews learned to live with its con- 
tinual sway and shake—for the tower was 
designed to give with the stress of wind 
and wave. The men also learned to put up 
with the constant, ear-banging racket of 
water slapping against resounding steel 
plate, the whine of generators, the mourn- 
ful complaint of one of the largest and 
loudest foghorns in the world. But the 
food was good, and there was time for 
recreation. Men fished for cod, killed time 
in the tower's hobby shops, and played 
pool (although the roll of the deck turned 
the game into something unrecognizable 
by landlubbering sharks). 

Kneel & Pray. But early in its short 
career, TT-4 was already obsolescent. New 
airborne radars began to make its lonely 
vigil superfluous. Then, in 1958, Hurri- 
cane Daisy caused serious underwater 
damage. TT-4 was evacuated and _ re- 
paired at a cost of $500,000. Last Sep- 
tember Hurricane Donna slammed at the 
tower again. There was more underwater 
damage, and once more the crew was 
evacuated. Only a housekeeping crew of 
14 airmen was left aboard. Later 14 civil- 
ian repairmen reported for work. 

Now there were no more jokes about 
the tower's rock and roll. Its men called it 
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“Old Shaky,” and the gag was grim with 
fear. All the talk was about getting ashore. 
In letters home, and in calls via Air Force 
radio, their growing terror spread to their 
families. Fortnight ago, Civilian Engineer 
Eddie Robertson spoke to his wife Mar- 
garet in Medford, Mass. TT-4’'s legs were 
badly damaged, he told her. “They're try- 
ing to take us off.’ Back of her husband's 
words, Margaret Robertson heard “‘a loud 
crunching,” as if the tower were being 
twisted by a monster wrench. Welder Vin- 
cent Brown reported to his wife that the 
tower had been swaying too much for 
work, “Air Force boys were forever kneel- 
ing and saying their rosaries. The horror 
of it was awful.” Elnor Phelan, wife of 
TT-4's commanding officer, Captain Gor- 
don Phelan, remembers that her husband 
called as often as twice a day. He was 
tense with worry and had, he told her, 
asked repeatedly to have his men evacu- 
ated from the tower. 

Search & Salvage. When last week's 
storm struck, it was too late. Hopefully, 
Captain Phelan asked 7-AKL 17 to stand 
by through the night; he thought his 
tower would hold together and that his 
men could get off on Wasp helicopters in 
the morning. But in the morning all that 
could be recovered was the body of Mas- 
ter Sergeant Troy Williams floating in the 
fast-running sea. Wasp with its destroyer 
guard searched through a long two days. 
Divers investigated tapping sounds com- 
ing from the twisted underwater wreck- 
age. But there were no survivors. The 
sounds that might have been made by 
men hanging on in some submerged air 
pocket were probably only the grinding of 
loose metal swinging in the long Atlantic 
swells. Old Shaky was dead—and so were 
all aboard. 





THE NORTHWEST 
Broadened Vista 


Before a battery of TV and movie cam- 
eras in the Cabinet Room of the White 
House, President Eisenhower and Cana- 
da’s Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker 
last week signed the outgoing Administra- 
tion’s last, and perhaps most meaningful, 
treaty. It was “the first time in history,” 
said Diefenbaker, that two nations had 
agreed to share, on anywhere near so 
grand a scale, in “the development of an 
international river.” It was more than 
that: it was an agreement that could re- 
sult in a better life for scores of thousands 
of citizens on both sides of the border. 

For 16 years, on and off, the U.S. and 
Canada had been talking about a treaty 
providing for cooperative development of 
the Columbia River, and the failure to 
agree on such a treaty had slowed up the 
growth of the U.S. Northwest. Example: 
the Libby Dam project in northwestern 
Montana had been stalled for a decade be- 
cause Canada was reluctant to see a U.S. 
dam built on the Kootenai River, a Co- 
lumbia tributary that rises in Canada, 
crosses into the U.S., then swings north- 
ward across the border again. 

Forestalling the Floods. In volume of 
flow and hydroelectric potential, the Co- 
lumbia ranks high among the earth's 
mightiest rivers. Each year it discharges 
into the Pacific enough water to cover the 
entire state of Texas a foot deep. But the 
flow is uneven: in the spring, swelled by 
the melted snows of the Rockies, the 
Columbia becomes a fierce torrent, some- 
times overflowing its banks and causing 
costly flood damage. 

The new treaty will enable the U.S. and 
Canada to realize more of the Columbia's 
vast power potential and to forestall the 
spring floods, too. Under the treaty’s pro- 
visions, Canada will set about building 
three storage and power dams, and the 
U.S. will go ahead with Libby Dam. Over 
the course of its 60-year lifetime, the 
treaty envisions U.S. and Canadian power 
and flood-control projects costing a total 
of some $4 billion. Canada will receive 
one-half of the electric power generated 
by U.S. projects built under the treaty. 

Opening the Way. For the U.S. North- 
west, the treaty broadened a vista that 
first opened in 1792, when Captain Robert 
Gray, fur trader from Boston, steered the 
schooner Columbia past the dangerous 
reefs at the river's mouth and named the 
mighty stream after his ship. John Boit, 
fifth mate of the Columbia, wrote pro- 
phetically that “This River in my opin- 
ion, wou'd be a fine place for to sett up a 
Factory.” The Columbia became a vital 
artery of the region's fur trade, and then 
of the salmon-canning and lumber indus- 
tries, but only in the 1930s, with the con- 
struction of a series of big power dams on 
the Columbia, beginning with Grand Cou- 
lee, did men really begin to tap the North- 
west’s great industrial potential. The new 
treaty opens the way to further develop- 
ment of that potential, promises to make 
the Columbia River region a finer place 
“for to sett up a Factory,” than Mate 
Boit could have imagined. 
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RUSSIA 


Coexisting with Failure 

Nikita Khrushchev spent the week ex- 
plaining himself. 

His immediate problem was finding 
reasons why Soviet agriculture had not 
lived up to his 1957 promises to overtake 
the U.S. in per capita production of grain, 
meat and milk by this year. Even by 
the Russians’ own figures, the 1960 out- 
put was nothing to boast about: grain, 
131 million tons (U.S. total: 176 mil- 
lion tons); meat, 8,725,000 tons (U.S.: 
12.8 million tons). Khrushchev blamed all 
on his hapless underlings in the field, and 
the press spread his charges far and wide. 
“There,” roared the boss, “sits | Nikifor | 
Kalchenko, member of the Central Com- 
mittee, member of the Supreme Soviet, 
chairman of the council of ministers of 
the great Ukrainian republic, and sheds 
water like a duck as if nothing has hap- 
pened. He has caused great harm to the 
economy of the great republic.’ The Cen- 
tral Committee agreed that it was every- 
body's fault but Nikita’s, and sternly re- 
solved to expel from the party all those 
who dreamed up fake figures to conceal 
the shortfall. 

A longer-range problem was explaining 
how Khrushchev, the champion of coex- 
istence, came to agree with the bellicose 
Chinese at last month’s Communist sum- 
mit con‘erence, In a speech published in 
the theoretical magazine Kommunist, 
Khrushchev explained the nuances to loy- 
al Moscow party organizers. The Com- 
munist revolution, said Khrushchev, is 
not in favor of big wars or “local wars” 
of the Suez type that might blaze up and 
get out of control; but Communism will 
encourage and support “without reserva- 
tion” all “national liberation wars” that 
might hurt “capitalist imperialism.” In 
other words, the Russians would go on 
subsidizing subversion and stoking up rev- 
olution wherever it suited them. ‘Na- 
tional liberation wars” that Communism 
backs as “sacred.” said Khrushchev, are 
being waged in Cuba, Algeria and Laos. 
In short, coexistence, as seen by Khru- 
shchev, meant making as much trouble as 
he dared to make without risking the 
safety of Russia itself. 

Lest any comrade be misled by his 
cordial message congratulating new U.S. 
President Kennedy on his inauguration, 
Khrushchev added a plain statement: 
“The No. 1 enemy of the peoples of the 
world,” said Nikita, is the U.S. 


A Lost Lady 


Lara was “the purest thing in the 
world,” and “nothing equaled her in spir- 
itual beauty.” She was like Russia itself: 
“martyred, stubborn, extravagant, crazy, 
irresponsible, adored.” In these words, 
Boris Pasternak described the beautiful 
heroine of his great novel, Doctor Zhiva- 
go, known to readers the world over—ex- 
cept in Russia, where Zhivago is banned. 
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Hanged Husband. What was not gen- 
erally known was the fact that Pasternak 
had drawn Lara from a real-life model: 
Olga Ivinskaya, 55, a woman born to po- 
etry and suffering. Pasternak first met her 
in postwar Moscow, where she was work- 
ing as a translator for the State Publish- 
ing House. Olga had already experienced 
the full bitterness of Soviet life. Her first 
husband hanged himself to avoid arrest in 
the Stalin purges of 1938. Her second 
died fighting for Russia against the invad- 
ing Nazis. Each had left her a child: Irina 
and Dmitry. Olga was a poet herself, and 








OLGA (CENTER) AT PASTERNAK’S BIER 
Time for the tocsins. 


her acquaintanceship with Pasternak grew 
into an intense and lasting intimacy. 

Their growing friendship was interrupt- 
ed in 1948 for a typically Russian reason: 
she was hustled off to Moscow's grim 
Lubianka Prison and reportedly tortured 
to get a confession implicating Pasternak. 
Olga steadfastly refused and was sent to 
a concentration camp. 

Five years later, Olga was freed in the 
amnesty following Stalin’s death. She re- 
turned to Moscow and Pasternak. In her 
absence, Pasternak had supported her two 
children, and he became especially fond 
of Irina, regarding her as his adopted 
daughter. Olga moved to the writers’ 
suburb of Peredelkino. With Daughter 
Irina, she took a cottage near the dacha 
occupied by Pasternak and his wife Zinai- 
da. Olga acted as Pasternak’s literary 
agent, typed his manuscripts and helped 
correct his proofs. 

When Pasternak was savagely attacked 
for his brief acceptance of the 1958 Nobel 
Prize, Olga tried to persuade the Soviet 
authorities to behave with more intelli- 


gence. The authorities retorted that she 
should have used her influence to make 
Pasternak follow the official line in Doe- 
tor Zhivago. Fearing that Olga might be 
made scapegoat for his doctrinal errors, 
Pasternak wrote friends in Paris: “If, God 
forbid, they should arrest Olga, I will 
send you a telegram saying someone has 
caught scarlet fever. In that event all toc- 
sins should be made to ring, just as would 
have been done in my case, for an attack 
on her is, in fact, a blow at me.” 

Expired Visa. The blow did not fall 
until Pasternak died last May. Soviet 
officialdom’s first threatening move was 
both petty and spiteful. Irina, by now a 
pretty girl in her early twenties, had be- 
come engaged to a French student attend- 
ing school in Moscow. Several weeks after 
Pasternak’s death, the authorities fixed 
a date for the wedding—ten days after 
the boy’s visa expired. Then he was re- 
fused a renewal of his visa and forced 
to leave Russia. 

In August Olga Ivins:aya was arrested, 
and a fortnight later, so was Irina. Last 
week, harried by queries from the West, 
the Soviet government admitted that 
Olga had been convicted in a secret trial, 
and sentenced to eight years’ “detention,” 
Irina to three years. In the first con- 
fused embarrassment, one Moscow official 
charged that Olga’s crime was that she 
bad sold poetry translations as her own 
which she had actually farmed out to 
hard-up university students. By week's 
end, Moscow propagandists had improved 
on this: they explained that Olga had 
really been cheating Pasternak of his for- 
eign royalties. She had persuaded him not 
to accept the royalties from an “anti- 
patriotic novel.’ Instead she had the 
money diverted to herself, had it smug- 
gled in by “some Western correspondent 
and Pasternak knew nothing of it.” 

Friends in the West see more than sim- 
ple vindictiveness in the case. They note 
that Moscow has proposed bringing out a 
volume of Pasternak’s posthumous poet- 
ry. Clearly, the first step in rehabilitat- 
ing Pasternak as a “great Soviet writer” 
is to explain away Doctor Zhivago by 
claiming he had been misled by the evil 
genius of Olga Ivinskaya. 

In the conclusion of Doctor Zhivago, 
Pasternak wrote, “One day, Lara went out 
and did not come back. She must have 
been arrested in the street at that time. 
She vanished without a trace. . . forgot- 
ten as a nameless number on a list that 
afterwards got mislaid, in one of the in- 
numerable mixed or women’s concentra- 
tion camps in the north.’ Olga Ivinskaya 
last week was following the course of her 
fictional self to the bitter end. 


The Grand Ilyushin 


In the beginning, the sleek, up-to-date 
four-engined turboprop Ilyushin 18 was 
the pride of Russia’s propagandists. But 
last August, Russian authorities were 
forced to announce the crash of an IL-18 
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flying from Cairo to Moscow because sev- 
eral Afro-Asian notables happened to be 
among the 27 killed (Time, Sept. 5). Aft- 
er the crash the IL-18 was briefly ground- 
ed. The trouble seemed to be with the en- 
gine mountings (as with its U.S. counter- 
part, the Lockheed Electra) and with the 
engines. But IL-18s kept landing at Afri- 
can airfields as Russia's contribution to 
the U.N. Congo airlift. Inference was that 
whatever ailed the plane had been mended. 
Not so, a Russian IL-18 crew member 
at an African airport guardedly informed 
a Time correspondent last week. In addi- 
tion to the crash last August. at least 
three other IL-18s have crashed on flights 
inside Russia. Each had literally broken 
apart while flying through turbulence. In 
every case the break occurred just behind 
the rear passenger door. First-class passen- 
gers. who are seated in the rear compart- 
ment, complain of a violent sideways jar- 
ring motion in turbulent weather. After 
flying back from the Congo in an Ilyushin, 
a top Ghanaian official declared: “I will 
never fly in one of them again. It’s like 
dancing the High Life at 18,000 feet.” 


ISRAEL 
After Zionism, What? 


Disappointed that the world’s largest 
and most vigorous Jewish community— 
the 5,500,000 U.S. Jews—has sent prac- 
tically no emigrants to help build the new 
Zion, Israel's Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
stirred a storm when he bluntly told the 
2sth Zionist Congress in Jerusalem that 
from the time of Israel's establishment in 
1948. “every religious Jew has daily vio- 
lated the precepts of Judaism by remaining 
in exile.” 

Ben-Gurion’s blast has touched off an 
embarrassed dispute among U.S. Jewish 
leaders about their relationship to Israel. 
First to react was Philadelphia-born Rabbi 
Israel Goldstein, 64, former president of 
the American Jewish Congress. Stung by 
Ben-Gurion’s reproaches. Goldstein stayed 
on after last fortnight’s congress, the first 
top-ranking U.S. Jew to settle in Israel. 
But in the U.S.. liberal and conservative 
rabbis alike condemned Ben-Gurion’s the- 
ology as “erroneous.” The American Jew- 
ish Committee declared itself “grieved 
and shocked” by the suggestion that Jews 
have an obligation to emigrate to Israel. 
The anti-Zionist American Council for 
Judaism said: “Our nationality is Ameri- 
can: our religion is Judaism. Our home- 
land is the U.S.. and we reject the concept 
that all Jews outside Israel are in exile.” 

Last week Dr. Joachim Prinz, Rabbi 
Goldstein's successor as A.J.C. president 
took the argument a long step farther. 
With the establishment of the Israeli 
state, Zionism has fulfilled its purpose and 
the Zionist movement itself should “dis- 
solve,” declared Prinz. Though he has 
been a lifelong Zionist himself, Prinz ad- 
mitted that U.S. Jews and Israel have 
drifted apart, and that the Zionist move- 
ment “has not been able to move the 
young Jewish men and women of today.” 

The one tie that still binds U.S, Jewry 
to Israel, Rabbi Prinz pointed out, is an 
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RABBI PRINZ 
One people. 


emotional concern which U.S. Jews have 
put in concrete form by contributing some 
$500 million to Israel in the last twelve 
years. But practically none of the money 
has been collected by the Zionist move- 
ment. Chief channel for U.S. Jewish aid 
to Israel: the United Jewish Appeal. 

In place of old-fashioned Zionism, Prinz 
called for a broad new U.S. grouping that 
would accept “the principle of Theodor 
Herzl, the founder of Zionism: ‘We are a 
people, one people’ whether in Israel 
or the U.S. This principle, said Prinz 
“expresses a reality fully consistent with 
American democracy and our country’s 
pluralistic society. It is a fact of life. It is 
how our neighbors feel about us. It is how 
we feel about ourselves.” 





Henry Grossman 
IsRAEL’S BEN-GURION 
One homeland. 








ALGERIA 


The Bargainers 

France and the Algerian rebel F.L.N. 
last week gingerly sidled toward the sub- 
ject of peace. 

In Tunis, the “provisional” F.L.N. gov- 
ernment headed by Premier Ferhat Abbas 
made the first offer. Claiming that the 
massive Moslem boycott of De Gaulle’s 
referendum in Algeria proved the “ob- 
vious authority” of the F.L.N., Ferhat 
Abbas announced that he was ready “to 
begin negotiations with the French gov- 
ernment” for the long-awaited solution 
to the Algerian problem. 

France's reply was oblique and guarded. 
Information Minister Louis Terrenoire 
wordily took note of “the expression of an 
apparently more favorable state of mind 
toward eventual peaceful contacts” be- 
tween “the rebellion’s exterior organiza- 
tion” and France. F.L.N. Information 
Minister M’hammed Yazid retorted hope- 
fully that the communiqué “indicates an 
apparent willingness to accept negotia- 
tions, It is now up to the French govern- 
ment to put its statement into effect.” 
The F.L.N. leadership offered another con- 
cession: instead of demanding the evacua- 
tion of the French army before Algeria 
held a plebiscite on its future, they asked 
only the removal of such “tough, repres- 
sive elements” as the paratroopers and 
the Foreign Legion. 

As the bargainers haggled about the 
price of independence, tension lay over 
the land. At Baraki, a suburb of Algiers, 
four Europeans were killed and ten 
wounded in a fight with Moslems. In an 
ambush on a mountain road, F.L.N. reb- 
els killed a French army chaplain, two sol- 
diers and four nurses. The morale of Al- 
geria’s 1,000,000 Europeans sank lower. 
There were few purchasers for anything 
that could not be easily carried. Sales of 
autos were down as much as 90%. A trac- 
tor firm, which a year ago was selling ten 
machines daily, sold only eight in an en- 
tire month. Algiers’ shopkeepers saw the 
abrupt end of a six-year business boom, 
grumbled that this month was “the worst 
January we've ever had.” Apartments 
stand empty and houses are offered for 
sale at what realtors described as ‘‘almost 
ridiculously low prices.” The European 
rightists are further dismayed by the in- 
auguration of President John Kennedy 
remembering that he spoke in the Senate 
for a free Algeria. To show their feelings, 
a bomb was planted outside the U.S. con- 
sulate in Algiers “in honor of President 
Kennedy.’ 

In Paris next week a specially selected 
body of Moslem deputies, mayors and 
municipal councilors will meet to discuss 
the problems of the new Algeria. Though 
nominally friends of France, the Moslem 
officials have increasingly reflected the 
views of the F.L.N., and it would need 
only a hint for them to suggest that rep- 
resentatives of the F.L.N. take part in 
the meeting. As a face-saving device for 
France, Charles de Gaulle may be waiting 
for just such a demand to get the F.L.N. 
to the bargaining table. 
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Paris FASHION MopeELs (1960)* 


DorIANn 


A shepherdess, a princess and Dean Acheson's niece. 


FRANCE 
Orders & Honor 


Frenchmen learned last week just how 
close their army had come to open mutiny 
during the European insurrection in Al- 
giers last January. 

The revelation came from officers tes- 
tifying in the treason trial of 20 Algerian 
insurrectionists led by Pierre Lagaillarde 
(who has himself fled to Spain and re- 
fuses to return). One by one, they re- 
called the moment when lines of police 
advanced on the Algiers barricades with 
unloaded rifles held aloft and were caught 
in a 20-minute crossfire from surrounding 
buildings. Two paratroop regiments were 
only 300 yds. away but refused to move 
until the firing was over and more than 
150 police had fallen. 

Free Advice. On the witness stand in 
Paris’ Palais de Justice. the paratroop 
colonels made no apologies. Shaven- 
skulled Colonel Auguste Broizat, a veteran 
of Indo-China, said firmly that he not 
only “refused to fire on the crowd,” but 
had ordered that his men stay where they 
were and “avoid all provocations.” After 
the police massacre, Broizat told Algerian 
Commander in Chief General Maurice 
Challe bitterly: “Here is the result of our 
government's policy, and this is just the 
beginning.” According to Broizat, Challe 
replied, ‘Don’t tell me. I feel even more 
strongly about it than you do.” 

Another paratroop colonel calmly ad- 
mitted that the police had begged his 
assistance, but he did nothing. A third, 
Colonel Henri Dufour, testified he had 
also told General Challe that he would 
not fire on the insurrectionists. When 
French Premier Michel Debré hurried to 
Algiers, Dufour advised him not to count 
on the army because “this is a_ political 
problem; it needs a political solution.” 

No Illusions. The former commander 
of the Algiers zone, Major General Ger- 
main Coste, was the one high-ranking 
officer apparently willing to do what he 
was told. Recalled Coste: “It was neces- 
sary to envisage the possibility of opening 
fire on the mob. ‘Will you accept?’ Gen- 
eral Challe asked. One man said no. Challe 
asked me. I said yes.” In bewilderment, 
Coste exclaimed to the military court: 
“Gentlemen, does a uniformed servant of 
the state have the right to discuss law 
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and obedience to the law?” The testimony 
of the paratroop colonels, he said, “reveals 
an extraordinary state of affairs for an 
army. It shows that for some soldiers, an 
order is not an order but a basis for 
discussion.” 

The point at issue is one that plagues 
all armies: Should an officer obey orders 
that he believes violate his conscience or 
his honor? German generals were found 
guilty at Niirnberg and executed by the 
Allies because they did not place con- 
science above orders from Hitler. Soviet 
officers at Budapest were reportedly ex- 
ecuted by the Red army when they did 
put conscience above orders and refused 
to shoot down Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers. In World War IT, Charles de Gaulle’s 
conscience drove him to disobey the orders 
of Marshal Pétain when he escaped to 
Britain and set up the Free French forces. 

But last week De Gaulle made _ his 
stand clear in a speech eulogizing his old 
comrade in arms, the late Marshal de 
Lattre de Tassigny. Said De Gaulle: “How 
often—I well know it!—the orders given 
to De Lattre upset his proud personality. 
But he never failed to carry out the orders 
received, not only with discipline, but 
adding to them the wellspring of his 
faith.” For today’s France, at any rate, 
the lesson was clear: De Gaulle expects 
every man to do his duty—and obey 
orders. 


The International Model 


With the winter fashion showings only 
a week away, Parisian newsmen should 
have their eyes on hemlines, but their 
attention was drawn instead to the girls 
inside the dresses. “Too many foreigners!” 
cried Lucy (“Lucky”) Janichevski, 33, 
who despite her Polish name is native 
French and has been Paris’ top manne- 
quin for a long time. The late Christian 
Dior once described her as “couture be- 
come theater—from a dress she can make, 
at her pleasure, a comedy or a drama.” 
Now Lucky was on the warpath. “If a 
model has a foreign accent, she gets paid 
more,” Lucky charged. ‘*These young girls 
arrive here in Paris by the tens and twen- 
ties and thirties.” 

Social Security. Lucky’s real target 
was another aging model, raven-haired 
Dorian Leigh, 41, the elder sister of Suzy 
Parker and the 1940s’ queen of New York 








high fashion. Last week Dorian sat behind 
the kidney-shaped, Victorian desk of her 
model company in London, kept an eye 
on a red phone for overseas calls, a black 
phone for clients, an olive phone for the 
models, and purred out her reply: “Twice 
a year, before the collections, Lucky 
mounts the same fatuous warhorse. And 
at a time when the French government 
and I are working together to get models 
covered by social security—she’s being 
unfair to her profession.” 

The rub is that Dorian has bested 
Lucky on her own home ground—and in 
two years has revolutionized Paris model- 
ing. She did it simply by starting the 
city’s first successful agency (partly to 
take her mind off the Marquis de Portago, 
who fathered her fourth child but died in 
a 1957 auto racing accident before he got 
around either to marrying her or adopt- 
ing the boy). Her first business problem 
was a French law that forbids charging a 
fee for finding someone employment (a 
clause she evaded by charging the fee to 
magazines or photographers rather than 
to the models). She also had trouble with 
the police. “Any time someone gathers a 
group of girls together for employment 
purposes in France,”’ she says. “the police 
are bound to think you're up to no good.” 

Today she commands the field, with 
115 models in Paris, and branch offices in 
Hamburg and London. Says Dorian: “I 





have just a logical American mind—it was 
like inventing the safety pin.” Lucky, 
after her own model agency flopped, 


opened a modeling school, but few of her 
graduates even make the cabines, the sta- 
bles of mannequins at top fashion houses 
(who earn only about $100 a month), and 
none have broken through into the $20- 
an-hour field of fashion photography that 
is the specialty of Dorian’s girls. 
Wellborn Babes. Dorian scouts the 
world for new talent, has helped make the 
Parisian model market so cosmopolitan 
that perhaps not even De Gaulle himself 
could turn back the clock. Among the 
season's best: trim and Finnish Brigitte 
Juslin, who is tops in sportswear; Swit- 
zerland’s dark, blue-eyed Carla Marlier; 


From left Hiroko Matsumoto, 
France’s Agathe Daéms, U.S.’s Audrey Sedor, 
Ireland's Orla Ni Shiochain, and Laurence Re- 
nault-Cane, who is of Spanish-Italian pagentage. 
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Japan's 


Germany's Nico Ozack (“a magnificent 
Renoir body—in the nude she doesn't 
look like a model at all”); Jasmine, ex- 
shepherdess from Algeria. who gained her 
poise carrying water jugs on her head. 
The favorite in the February Harper's 
Bazaar is Italy’s Viviane, known as “La 
Divine” for reasons explained by a friend: 
“Such a divine bosom for such fabulously 
slim proportions elsewhere.” 

Dorian claims that her major service 
has been to upgrade the status of model- 
ing in France, has made it so respectable 
that it has attracted not only French but 
wellborn girls of all nationalities. The cur- 
rent Paris roster, she points out, now in- 
cludes David Niven’s twin nieces, Play- 
wright Jean Anouilh’s daughter Catherine, 
Tony Trabert’s wife Shawn, along with a 
princess, a countess, and nieces of Dean 
Acheson and Paul-Henri Spaak. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Out on Probation 


In his effort to show the world that he 
was a Communist with a difference, Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito always let a few 
disgruntled critics of his regime run loose 
for the sake of appearances. He was par- 
ticularly magnanimous about the idiosyn- 
crasies of his fiery comrade in arms, Milo- 
van Djilas, Vice President and head of 
Parliament, who talked of decentralizing 
the government and letting the state 
wither away. But Djilas began to be more 
and more critical. Tito drew the line in 
1954 When Dijilas, writing in the party 
paper, demanded more democracy and 
free discussion. The party Central Com- 
mittee stripped Djilas of his party rank 





.and parliamentary presidency, and Tito 


himself rose to testify against his old 
friend. In 1956, after Djilas announced 
publicly that “the revolution in Hungary 
means the beginning of the end of Com- 
munism generally,” the stubborn rebel 
was arrested and sentenced to three years 
in jail. 

But prison only sharpened Djilas’ oppo- 
sition to the abuses of the Communist 
system. In his notable book, The New 
Class, smuggled out to Western publish- 
ers, Djilas wrote: “The totalitarian tyran- 
ny and control of the new class which 
came into being during the revolution has 
become the yoke under which the blood 
and sweat of all members of society flow.” 
As chief controller of the new class, Tito 
was forced to take the remark personally; 
his court ordered seven more years added 
to Djilas’ sentence. 

Since that day, Milovan Dijilas has sat 
alone with his thoughts in the gloomy old 
Sremska Mitrovica prison.* The prisoner 
may not have changed. but Yugoslavia 
had. Tito had promised the nation many 
of the reforms that Djilas had advocated. 
The constitution, due in 1962, would, as 
Tito himself put it, feature “man as a pro- 
ducer and manager while the state should 
appear only as a coordinating factor.” 


%* Where he did his first stretch as a Communist 
agitator under the old royaiist government in 
1933. 
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European 


DyiLas 
No indulgence. 


With no further ideological reason for 
Djilas’ imprisonment, and with many 
Western socialists clamoring for his re- 
lease, Tito for months had dangled free- 
dom before the prisoner's eyes in exchange 
for a written pledge not to re-enter poli- 
tics. Djilas refused to sign. But last week 
came the bland announcement that Dji- 
las had been freed under a statute that 
authorizes a prisoner's release, “provided 
that he will not indulge in the activities 
which resulted in his imprisonment.” 

In other words, Djilas was free so long 
as he kept his mouth shut. Those who 
knew him did not think this would be for 
long. “In essence, my views are un- 
changed,” he said on his first day of free- 
dom. But, he added, ‘some of the govern- 
ment’s recent actions ... are positive. 
I have hopes.” 


BELGIUM 


Peace of Exhaustion 

After five weeks of violence and tur- 
moil, most Belgians returned to work last 
week, In industrial Tournai, railroad work- 
ers gathered for one last rousing commu- 
nity sing of the /nternationale and then 
docilely went .back to their jobs. In the 
grimy Borinage mining district, the big 
wheels at the pit heads resumed hauling 
elevators to and from the pits. 

Predictably excepted were the zealous 
followers of Labor Leader André Renard. 
After a harangue from Renard, 600 of 
his workers rioted through the streets of 
Liége. Renard’s intransigence kept the big 
steel plants closed,-but other Liége strik- 
ers deserted him. Streetcars ran and coal 
mines were operating. Furthermore, Re- 
nard had antagonized most of his fellow 
Socialists. At week's end even he gave up, 
bowed to a union leaders’ vote to end the 
strike. 

The strike had cost 300 injured, three 
dead. The cost to the Belgian economy 





had been $150 million irrevocably lost, 
with an additional $80 million recover- 
able if factories worked overtime to make 
up for lost production. In general, Bel- 
gians were bone-weary, and grateful that 
things had not turned out worse. Expec- 
tation was that tenacious Premier Gaston 
Eyskens would bull his troublesome Loi 
Unique through Parliament, then quickly 
call for a snap election. Although Social- 
ists allowed privately that they had no 
hope of winning the election. they were 
content with the indirect assurances given 
by Social Christian (Catholic) Boss Théo 
Lefévre that Premier Eyskens would not 
be allowed to succeed himself. “We are 
casting about for new faces,” said Lefévre. 
Hope was that the next government would 
conveniently forget to implement the Loi 
Unique, thus permit Socialists and Cath- 
olics to patch over the ugly cleavages 
opened during the past five weeks. If 
there was any consolation, it was that the 
smoldering antagonisms between Walloon 
and Fleming, Catholic and anti-Catholic, 
royalist and republican, had spent them- 
selves in inconclusive exhaustion. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
From Good to Fair 


The British, who had been telling them- 
selves for several years that they never 
had it so good, are now getting the word 
that 1960 was only fair. 

Though the country’s imports shot up 
14% last year, exports rose a mere 6%. 
In comparison, West Germany's exports 
rose 16.7%, France’s 28%, Italy's 26%. 
Last week 13,500 British autoworkers 
were out of jobs, and the carmaking in- 
dustry was operating at half of capacity. 
Despite a rush of “hot money” to London 
in the year-end flight from the U.S. dol- 
lar, Britain’s 1960 balance of international 
payments showed an overall billion-dollar 
deficit. 

Once again, for the umpteenth time 
since World War II, it was time for their 
leaders to remind this nation of traders 
that they must export or perish. It is a 
lesson Britons know well, and on cue they 
burst into self-criticism. Critics cited ex- 
amples of British firms that still often 
give Continental customers specifications 
of products in feet instead of meters. 
Others complained that some British com- 
panies neglect to provide service for their 
products after they sell them, as their 
German rivals do. Still others told of 
Dutch and German firms that snatched 
contracts away from Britons by promising 
months earlier delivery on heavy machin- 
ery orders. At one exporters’ conference, 
Peter Tennant, overseas director of the 
Federation of British Industries, warned 
that the British were getting a “bad repu- 
tation” for breaking delivery dates. 

Tennant also stressed the “danger” of 
not sharing in “this tremendous growth” 
of the European Economic Community. 
Tennant was apparently hinting at what 
an increasing number of British business- 
men think—Britain must join the Com- 
mon Market or face the prospect of fall- 
ing behind in the export race. 
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on the worlds fastest ship 


Colonel & Mrs. Leon Mandel of Chicago dine during their 5th crossing in the 
last 18 months. Mrs. Mandel is women’s world shotgun champion. He is the 


well-known department store executive, uses U. S. Lines for shipping, too. 





(U.S. Lines serves major world ports with a fleet of 53 fast freighters 


In the Navajo Room having high tea, Mr. & Mrs. 
s Allyn H. Barber of Pasadena. He is a prominent 


attorney. Elegant public rooms and apartment- 


size staterooms are favorite features of the ship. 


| J Such service takes a big staff! There are 700 
stewards—one to every 3 passengers; each is a 
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specialist in dealing with V.L.P.’s! You'll cherish 
forever your five days with people who like to live 
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elegantly on the s.s. United States. 


37) s.s. United States arrives in Europe on the 5th 
day. Almost unlimited luggage space. First class 
. [ ‘ $396.50 up, Cabin $250.50 up, Tourist $195.50 up. 
s.s. America, for the luxury of extra hours at sea. 
nH ralace RAAF tT : 2107 
Mr. & Mrs. Russell V. Downing, New York (he is President of Radio First class $337 up, Tourist $197 up. 
City Music Hall) stop for bouillon. They choose the s.s. United 10% round-trip reduction on all rates during Thrift Season. 
States because they “have such a wonderful time.” There’s a movie 


theatre aboard, a pool and gym, and 3 Meyer Davis orchestras. 
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TIBET 


Starvation Diet 

Ever since Tibet’s brave but abortive 
revolt against Red China in 1959, refu- 
gees have straggled across the border into 
India by twos and threes. Last month 
they came by the scores and even the 
hundreds. They were driven by hunger. 
The Chinese Communists have brought 
something Tibet has not known within 
living memory; famine. 

For thousands of years the Tibetans 
have stockpiled food reserves in anticipa- 
tion of their bitter winters. But imme- 
diately after the uprising. the Chinese 
confiscated all the cereal and vegetable 
foods in all the villages under their con- 
trol and made an inventory of all sheep. 
cattle and yaks. Politically docile Tibet- 
ans were doled out 25 lbs. of grain a 
month; less trusted Tibetans got only 17. 
In most cases the ration consisted of 
wheat and barley husks rather than the 
grain itself, or of poor-quality grain usual- 
ly fed only to animals. 

Since Red China was hit by crop fail- 
ures, the Chinese have begun to slaughter 
sheep and yak herds for meat. forbade 
farmers to shear their sheep without per- 
mission or to eat animals that died of 
natural causes. Food rations have been 
cut to 16 Ibs. of grain per person a month. 
In many villages, the refugees reported, 
Tibetans have been reduced to eating 
grass weeds and wild tubers. Estimated 
deaths due to Tibet's enforced starvation 
diet: 5,000. 


LAOS 


Unattractive Choice 

Marching north to do battle with the 
Communists, Royal Laotian soldiers tossed 
hand grenades in the Nam Song River and 
jumped in afterward to scoop up the 
stunned banana fish that floated to the 
surface. They swam, roasted pigs and 
fish over open fires, and drank plenty of 
Mekong rice whisky, paid for by their 
commanding officer and flown in every 
day by Sikorsky helicopters manned by 
U.S. civilian pilots. 

Barrage-Happy. Their objective was 
the town of Vang Vieng, 65 miles north 
of the administrative capital of Vientiane 
(sce map). Their favorite tactic was long- 
range assault by 1os-mm. howitzers— 
Laotian soldiers, as good Buddhists, can 
seldom bring themselves to fire at any 
enemy they can actually see. Last week, 
after taking 29 days to travel the 65 
miles, and warming up with a few shots 
at villages along the way, the army hove 
to outside Vang Vieng, 880 strong. They 
laid down their usual barrage, the Com- 
munist defenders fled, and the attackers 
moved in almost without incident (though 
one lieutenant shot himself in the foot). 

To the east the army fared much worse. 
There, Rebel Captain Kong Le shot down 
one of the government's AT-6 trainers 
(whereupon the U.S. sent in two more, 
raising the royal air force to a total of 
five planes). Kong Le also had artillery, 
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supplied him by Russian airlift. He ad- 
vanced on the village of Ta Vieng on 
the Nam Nhiep River. The government 
troops prudently retreated, carrying out 
what the officer in charge called his 
“coiled-spring tactic.” Kong Le took the 
village and moved on south toward Pak- 
sane, slowly bulldozing a road ahead of 
him as he went. If he made it across the 
rugged terrain, Kong Le could cut the 
country in two. 

Gaining. The spectacle of one pro- 
Communist captain with a nucleus of only 
300 paratroopers standing off a 29,000- 
man army nurtured and trained by the 
U.S. was bad enough. But Western diplo- 
mats in Laos feared that Kong Le was 
actually gaining strength, picking up new 
recruits in the villages as well as seasoned 
units of the pro-Communist Pathet Lao 
guerrilla movement. The government of 
Premier Boun Oum was even talking of 
moving south out of Vientiane, which was 
won from Kong Le just last month. 

In Cambodia, relaxing in the “Villa of 
the Mango Trees” lent him by the Cam- 
bodian royal family, former Premier 
Prince Souvanna Phouma blamed _ his 
country’s troubles on one man: J. (“Jeff’’) 








Graham Parsons, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs and former 
Ambassador to Laos. “The ignominious 
architect of a disastrous United States 
policy,” fumed Souvanna. “He understood 
nothing about Asia and nothing about 
Laos.’ According to Souvanna, Parsons 
“angered” the Russians into intervening 
by trying to make a militantly anti- 
Communist state out of Laos. (The prince 
had no regrets about his own crucial deci- 
sion to ask for Russian help as a last-ditch 
effort to save his own fegime.) 

About all that the new U.S. Adminis- 
tration could initially offer on Laos was 
a new look by new men. It will support 
the plan to reconvene the old three-nation 
(Canada-India-Poland) Control Commis- 
sion to stop the fighting—a proposal for- 
mally presented to Russia by Britain last 
week. It was a wan hope.* For the new 
Administration, as for the old, Laos of- 
fered the unattractive choice between a 
difficult peace and an impossible war. 


NEW GUINEA 
Up from the Stone Age 


Three weeks ago, Indonesia’s Defense 
Minister Abdul Haris Nasution set off for 
Moscow on what he called his “West 
Irian mission.” Last week he returned to 
Djakarta in triumph. His trophy was a 
promise of $450 million in military aid 
and equipment, enough to double the 
fighting potential of Indonesia’s armed 
forces, and a Russian pledge to support 
Indonesia in its efforts to free West 
Irian (Netherlands New Guinea) from 
the Dutch “colonizers.” 

Shrill threats to “liberate West Irian” 
have long been President Sukarno’s favor- 
ite device to rouse Indonesian patriotic 
passions and divert attention from the 
myriad shortcomings of his floundering 
economy at home. Indonesia's claim to 
Netherlands New Guinea is based on the 
fact that the Dutch administered it as 
part of The Netherlands East Indies along 
with the other islands that now make up 
independent Indonesia. 

Pigs & Women. But the fact is that 
Netherlands New Guinea’s Papuans want 
to be no part of Indonesia. They are Mel- 
anesians, with no racial kinship to the 
Indonesians. Their skins are darker, their 
languages totally different. Furthermore, 
the Papuans have no desire to trade 
Dutch colonialism for Indonesian colonial- 
ism, want to join together instead with 
Australian New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands in a union to be called the United 
States of Melanesia. 

As for the Dutch, they want to get out. 
Their territory is suffering from economic 
malnutrition, has brought no return from 
the millions of dollars sunk into it. Last 
year the territory's total exports of crude 


% Just how wan was demonstrated last week in 
Viet Nam, where a parallel control commission, 
set up at the end of the Indo-China war, still 
operates. The U.S. presented evidence of a huge 
arms buildup in North Viet Nam, but the 
Polish member voted against an on-the-spot 
inspection, and the Indian chairman agreed. 
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A beating was a tribute. 


oil, copra, spices and skins dwindled to 
less than $7,000,000. But the Dutch, 
chastened by their mistakes in Indo- 
nesia, are reluctant to abandon New 
Guinea until the Papuans are ready for 
self-government, an eventuality that some 
colonial officials estimate will take 4o 
years, perhaps considerably longer. 

Nearly half of Netherlands New Guin- 
ea’s 700,000 Papuans still live in primitive 
villages where the cowrie shell is the me- 
dium of exchange and where women often 
rank below pigs on the social scale. For 
the primitive tribesmen of the interior, 
the concept of government does not exist; 
their only political guideposts are myth 
and magic. Head-hunting and cannibalism 
are still practiced in some areas. Some 
Papuan natives wear no clothes save for 
string, have no dishes or cooking uten- 
sils. They consider death the action of 
a wizard, often chop off the ends of their 
fingers as a sign of mourning. 

Armed Assault. In the coastal areas 
where the Dutch exercise firm administra- 
tive control, some 30,000 Papuans attend 
primary school, and one lone native is a 
student at a university in The Nether- 
lands. Next month the Papuans will hold 
their first election ever for a New Guinea- 
wide council, to which the Dutch will 
turn over the power to pass its own 
ordinances regulating health, marriage, 
crime, labor and taxes. 

In the meantime, Indonesia shouts on, 
has twice landed armed parties in abortive 
raids. President Sukarno steadfastly has 
opposed Dutch offers of an invitation to 
the U.N. to send an observer to inspect 
colonial administration of the colony. 
Says Indonesia's Foreign Minister Suban- 
drio: “Why should any U.N. mission go 
there? The territory belongs to Indonesia 
and should come back to us. That’s the 
only basis on which Indonesia will con- 
sider any talks.” 
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THE CONGO 
The Greater Tragedy 


As the Congo's town politicians bick- 
ered and battled, few of them had a 
thought for a greater tragedy unfolding 
in the remote bush of South Kasai. There 
300,000 pathetic Baluba tribesmen, hurled 
out of their homelands last year by the 
tribal fighting, huddled homeless and hun- 
gry in a harsh, inhospitable region where 
few crops grew. Now, unless massive help 
arrived soon, many of them faced death 
from sheer starvation. Nearly all the chil- 
dren suffered from the dread protein- 
deficiency disease called kwashiorkor, 
which shriveled limbs, swelled bellies and 
fouled the blood. Already, several thou- 
sand adults and children have died, and 
hundreds more are considered too far gone 
to save. The U.N.’s Food & Agriculture 
Organization pronounced it the world’s 
worst famine since India’s 1943 food cri- 
sis, when a million died. 

Paradoxically, only a few hundred miles 
to the northwest, the Congo’s lush Equa- 
tor and Léopoldville provinces had ba- 
nanas, nuts and palm oil aplenty. But the 
transport breakdown and regional feuding 
kept normal trading at a standstill. Only 
hope lies in the crash feeding programs 
undertaken by the United Nations, whose 
officials estimate that a minimum of 120 
tons of food must be distributed daily, 
but until recently have had to make do 
with less than half that volume. To fill 
its supply pipelines, the U.N.’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization is canvassing 
U.N, member nations for 10,000 tons of 
corn, 10.000 tons of rice, 3.000 tons of 
dried fish, 1,250 tons of dried milk. 

To encourage planting. the U.N. also 
has rushed in seed, is handing out 10,000 
hoes so that the Balubas can sow the 
dry, sandy soil before the end of the 
planting season in February. But some of 
the starving tribesmen are too weak to 
bury their own dead, much less till the 
soil. Others are so hungry that they toss 
the hoes aside and simply eat the seed. 








Change of Venue 

As the circling DC-4 bounced through 
the tropical thunderstorm over Elisabeth- 
ville, a cryptic message crackled down to 
the tower: “I've got a big parcel for you 
fellows.” Minutes later. the parcel stum- 
bled down the plane ramp into the eager 
hands of the tough Katanga gendarmes. 
It was Patrice Lumumba, blindfolded and 
shackled to two of his government lieu- 
tenants. The Katanga cops fell on all 
three. dropped them to the ground in a 
hail of swinging rifle butts. Then they 
flung Lumumba into a waiting Jeep. With 
four gendarmes sitting on him, Lumumba 
was whisked off to a new and secret jail. 

Though temporarily humiliating, the ab- 
duction was actually a testament to Lu- 
mumba’s burgeoning strength. Congolese 
President Joseph Kasavubu took alarm 
when he visited Lumumba in Camp Hardy, 
only 86 miles from Léopoldville, where 
he was technically incarcerated by order 
of Colonel Joseph Mobutu. Kasavubu 
found Lumumba with the run of the camp 
and energetically subverting the loyalty of 








Poris-Match 
BaLuBA MotHer & DyInG CHILD 
A hoe was a hope. 





the troops guarding him. For a few hours 
no one was certain whether it was Lu- 
mumba or Kasavubu who was the prisoner. 
When order was restored, Kasavubu de- 
cided that it was time to move Lumum- 
ba to a safer place. He opened negotiations 
with Katanga’s Moise Tshombe. Late one 
night Lumumba was hustled on board a 
chartered Air Congo plane and delivered 
to Elisabethville. En route, the guards 
pummeled Lumumba so severely that the 
alarmed pilot went back to the cabin to 
warn against damage to the plane. 

But Lumumba's partisans pushed on. 
From Stanleyville. Lumumba’s old friend 
and former Vice Premier, Antoine Gizen- 
ga, probed westward into Equator prov- 
ince, where his patrols terrorized isolated 
white communities. roughed up some mis- 
sionaries, rifled mission collection boxes. 
Arms and supplies came from Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser’s U.A.R. troops, who man a 
U.N. base in Equator. The head of the 
U.N. Congo force, India’s Rajeshwar Da- 
yal, seemed to be at least tacitly helping 
the Lumumba cause. In northern Katan- 
ga, where Gizenga’s troops marched into 
a U.N.-protected “neutral zone” unimped- 
ed by Dayal’s troops, the U.N. was accept- 
ing the interlopers as permanent occu- 
piers; many U.N. unit commanders were 
grumbling that their orders from Dayal 
clearly were aiding the pro-Lumumba s-de. 

In Stanleyville Antoine Gizenga’s men 
arrested twelve Belgians, talked darkly of 
“getting even” for Lumumba’s transfer to 
a Katanga prison. When local whites paid 
$10,000 ransom to free the twelve. Gizen- 
ga’s agents, seeing a lucrative business, 
simply arrested 40 more. Belgium prompt- 
ly massed two battalions along the bor- 
der in Ruanda-Urundi. warned that if the 
captives were harmed, the troops would 
march in to rescue them. 

After seven months, the Congo seemed 
right back where it started. 
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Mystery Airstrip AT RETALHULEU, GUATEMALA 
Was time running out? 


CUBA 
The Underground 


With the air of a man who has won a 
great victory—or would like people to 
think he has—Fidel Castro turned his 
guns from the sea and ended the mythical 
“Yankee invasion” scare. Calling for “a 
quest of peace” with the new Kennedy 
Administration, he turned his attention 
inland last week, and for good reason. 
There is a very real foe to fight at home. 
It is the underground rebellion, operating 
in Cuba’s hills and cities, infiltrating the 
army and government agencies, doing 
more damage to the new dictatorship in 
six months than Castro had managed 
against the old in a year. 

Flying southeast down the island to 
the hills where 400 rebels are holed up, 
Castro first tried to arrange a parley with 
one of their leaders, a former captain in 
his army. When that failed, 10.000 militia 
attacked and were driven off. In Havana, 
Castro wasted no time in persuasion; his 
revolutionary tribunals held 13 trials in 
five days, cranked out prison terms of 
nine to 30 years for 77 “counter-revolu- 
tionaries,”’ death for nine more. 

Castro's Techniques. The killings, 
bringing Castro's total executions to 587, 
will not stamp out the movement. The 
top leadership operates in Miami, head- 
quarters of the Frente, which hopes to 
become a sort of supreme command for 
the harassment of Castro. The Frente is 
making impressive preparations: guerrilla 
training camps in Florida and Guatemala, 
arms-carrying PT boats that average a 
trip a week to Cuba, an air group of 
some 80 flyers who reportedly fly out 
of the mystery field at Retalhuleu in 
Guatemala and the inactive U.S. Marine 
Corps Opa-Locka airbase in Florida. 

So far, the Frente has done little fight- 
ing itself inside Cuba. The actual sabo- 
tage is the work of a group of anti- 
Communist former Castro followers who 
call themselves the Revolutionary Move- 
ment of the People and are organized in 
every province and major municipality. 
Using the techniques they learned with 
Castro, they fight him by breaking politi- 
cal prisoners out of jail, by derailing 
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trains, shooting up militia patrols and 
triggering bombs at strategic points. 
M.R.P. men blacked out Camagiiey for 
three days, went on to set off 13 blasts 
that knocked out main Havana power cir- 
cuits for 20 hours. 

Six Months Left? Yet for all the ac- 
tivity, some of the rebels are growing 
discouraged. They lack sufficient means, 
coordination, complain that the U.S. is 
half asleep and not doing as much as it 
could. Operations are difficult; arms-drop 
plans misfire, and the weapons fall into 
Castro's hands. On two occasions M.R.P. 
efforts to arrange arms drops to disillu- 
sioned army officers planning to desert 
with their commands failed when the 
arms could not be got. As a result, the 
process of transforming disaffected Cuban 
army units into active anti-Castro rebels 
is almost suspended. 

The underground Big Two are wide 
apart on politics and on who gets what 
funds. The Frente apparently gets vir- 
tually all the U.S. financial aid to Cuba’s 
underground (estimated to range from 
$135,000 monthly to as high as $500,000 
on occasions), and Mr. “B,” the CIA 
agent in charge, reportedly has suggested 
the M.R.P. get help from the Frente. 

The fight against Castro is also get- 
ting tougher. The break in diplomatic 
relations, plus the U.S. decision last week 
to shut off all travel to Cuba, makes it 
harder to shunt agents back and forth. 
Castro’s decree of the death penalty for 
all counter-revolutionary activities—in- 
cluding meré possession of a bottle of 
gasoline (in Castro's lexicon, that equals 
one Molotov cocktail )—"“is having a great 
effect,” says a Frente leader. “Under- 
ground work is much harder now. People 
are no longer willing to hide revolutionar- 
ies because it means death.” 

Worst of all, the rebels fear that time 
is on Castro's side, that they must move 
faster. Warns an underground chief who 
was once a high official in Castro's gov- 
ernment: “If Castro gets through the first 
six to nine months of this year, he will 
have a more or less stable garrison state 
—operating on a minimal level, but oper- 
ating. Most of the people will give in. 
They cannot live forever on tension.” 











ARGENTINA 
Frondizi's Odds 


One of the most sacrosanct of Latin 
American sacred cows is state control of 
production and processing of such funda- 
mental resources as petroleum. Last week 
Argentina’s President Arturo Frondizi, who 
is not bullied by sacred cows, took pen in 
hand and signed a $go million deal where- 
by two U.S. companies and one British 
firm will build Argentina's first petro- 
chemical plants to produce synthetic rub- 
ber and industrial chemicals. In many Lat- 
in lands, such action would have brought 
out the mobs to smash windows and shout 
“Yankee, no!’ In Argentina, conditioned 
by three years of watching Frondizi leap 
from crisis to crisis like Eliza crossing the 
ice, there was no visible reaction. 

Disillusioned Daughter. One factor in 
Frondizi’s favor is his obvious dedication 
to the immense job of clearing away the 
economic and political wreckage left by 
9} years of Dictator Juan Perén. To get 
himself elected in 1958, Frondizi wooed 
the votes of both the nationalists and 
Perén’s still-loyal masses, who believed in 
big government and big giveaways. Once 
in office, Frondizi decided that only aus- 
terity and a sizable injection of foreign 
capital could save Argentina. He then 
coolly sought the backing of the bitterly 
anti-Peron armed forces to force through 
what he knew was certain to be an un- 
popular program. 

Deliberately turning his back on his 
supporters, Frondizi refused to legalize the 
Peronistas as a political party, outlawed 
the Communists, clamped down on the 
Castroites. He violated every nationalistic 
precept by dealing with foreign oil com- 
panies to develop Argentina’s state-owned 
oilfields, a task the oilmen proceeded to 
work at so diligently that Argentina ex- 
pects to turn from an importer to an ex- 
porter of oil this year. He let foreign pow- 
er companies expand Argentine electric 
power production, threw open the nation’s 
iron-ore beds to overseas investors. 

Inevitably, Frondizi faced crisis after 
crisis—either from the street or from Ar- 
gentina’s military brass, increasingly aware 
of Frondizi’s dependence on them. Street 
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cries he met with strength; military ulti- 
matums he usually satisfied by allowing 
an incumbent army Minister to be re- 
placed by the armed forces’ favorite of 
the moment. His friends turned away 
repelled by his pragmatic acceptance of 
government by wiggle, dodge and com- 
promise; his own daughter, convinced 
that he had jettisoned all principle, moved 
out of his house. The popular vote ot 
4.100,000 that carried him to office in 
1958 dropped to 3.000.000 for his candi- 
dates in the 1960 congressional elections. 
It may drop even farther in congressional 
elections next month in the federal dis- 
trict of Buenos Aires. 

Better Than Even Money. At last 
count. Frondizi had weathered no fewer 
than 28 identifiable crises in his relatively 
short term of office. Yet it is plain that 
each upheaval is a little less threatening 
than the one before. It is also clear that 
none of Frondizi's opponents feel strongly 
enough to apply the final measure of pres- 
sure needed to turn out Argentina's lonely 
and unpopular President. Feelings have 
become more and more neutral, and one 
of Buenos Aires’ leading papers now aptly 
and blandly describes Frondizi as “the 
President we managed to get.” 

President Frondizi’s chances of survival 
to the end of his six-year term, once con- 
sidered unlikely in the extreme, are now a 
better-than-even-money proposition. And 
as the results of his policies start to show 

-inflation cut, unemployment virtually 
wiped out, the peso strengthened, retail 
sales up—the odds should begin to 
lengthen considerably. 
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THE AMERICAS 


The Quiet Invasion 

Sharply aware of the open penetration 
of Soviet Communism into the hemi- 
sphere through Castro’s Cuba, North and 
South Americans are now awakening to 
a more subtle infiltration from the Orient. 
Catching children’s bookstalls 
across Latin America are engaging edi- 
tions of Spanish-language stories about 
happiness in Red China. Grownups can 
read more sophisticated magazines and 
drop in at 16 Red China-run “binational 
centers” set up in nine South American 
nations. They can tune to the powerful 
Radio Peking, which recently 
314 hours a day 
in Spanish and Portuguese. Or they can 
simply turn to their daily papers, spotted 
with news from the New China News 
Agency, which often operates alongside 
Fidel Castro's mouthpiece Prensa Latina, 

Look-Alikes. The clearest sign of grow- 
ing Chinese influence appeared two months 
ago at the Red summit in Moscow, 
when a four-hour Chinese denunciation 
of Khrushchev’s coexistence policies drew 
its strongest support from the delegations 
from Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile. The basis for such influence is 
Red China’s modulated but persistent 
argument that the increasingly industri- 
alized Soviet Union bears little resem- 
blance to underdeveloped. poverty-ridden 
Latin American nations. A much 
look-alike, Latin Americans are told per- 
suasively. is Red China. land of the tri- 
umphant peasant revolutionary. 

To put the point more emphatically. 
the Chinese Communists are paying for 
more and more trips to Red China by 
Latin American labor leaders, politicians 
and students. In 1958 the number of 
visitors was 165; in 1960 it was 470. As 
as the tourist arrives he is greeted 
by his personal companion, guide and 
persuader. He is comfortably established 
in Peking’s Peace Hotel, filled with good 
food in one of the hotel's two restaurants 
(one European, one Chinese) and then 
taken to hear the joyful songs of peasants 
toiling in the communes, to watch workers 
boosting norms in factories and marvel 
at pedestrians doing pre-dawn setting-up 
exercises in the streets. He travels from 
city to city (each with its own special 
Peace Hotel) listening to his highly sym- 
pathetic, “open-minded” guide point out 
the similarities between China's agrarian 
peasant society and Latin America’s. 

Bonds of Pressure. The propaganda 
that the tourists absorb about “great 
leaps forward” is somewhat dissipated by 
what the visiting Latino can see. But 
there is no denying the peasantry, and 
the revolution, and at least a superficial 
resemblance to much of Latin America. 
If just a little of the Red Chinese mes- 
sage sinks in, a small bond of sympathy 
is formed. And it is such subtle bonds, 
strengthened, restrengthened and convert- 
ed into political pressure. that the Chi- 
nese Communists count on to bring them 
such trappings of respectability as admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 
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What 
does 


your 
boss 
think... 
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Your boss must satisfy himself on 
two counts. First, your job skill, as 
shown by your work record. Then he 
considers your personal abilities. 

Do you show self-confidence? Do 
words to 


you fumble for 


ideas? Do you speak up in meetings? 


express 


Can you convey enthusiasm to oth- 
ers? Do you show interest in your 
job? How do you get along with your 
associates? Do they willingly co-op- 
erate with you? Do you think prob- 
lems through and make your own 
decisions? 

Your work may speak for itself, 
but these qualities speak for you. They 
can determine whether move 
ahead or stay behind. 

More than 750,000 men and wom- 
en have completed the Dale Carnegie 
Course in the past 48 years. They 


you 


developed self-confidence, the ability 
to speak effectively and get along 
with people. 
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the same opportunity, in LO77 cities. 
For complete information call your 
local Dale Carnegie representative— 
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PEOPLE 





In a sharp about-face, retired Air Force 
General Nathan F. Twining, who had 
logged 44 years of active service when he 
resigned the chairmanship of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff last September, took a 
post with one of the U.S.’s largest book 
publishing houses. He will be vice chair- 
man of the board of directors of Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc. But retiring 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, who has had mountains of surplus 
corn on his mind through his eight hectic 
years in office, elected to linger in familiar 
pastures. Last week he became a director 
of Corn Products Co., world’s largest proc- 
essor of that troublesome crop. 

After signing a property settlement 
(terms undisclosed) with’ Playwright Ar- 
thur Miller in Manhattan, Cinemorsel 
Marilyn Monroe flitted off to Ciudad 
Juarez for a south-of-the-border, quickie 
coup de grdce to their improbable four- 
year marriage. Marilyn sounded little up- 
set by her sudden move. “I would love to 
have a plate of tacos and enchiladas,” 
she said. 

In a pair of clamorous skirmishes on 
the artistic front, the aging daughters of 
two famous men fought to keep things as 
Papa would have liked them. In Manhat- 
tan, Helen Clay Frick, 70. for 41 years a 
trustee of the great art collection amassed 
by Steel Tycoon Henry Clay Frick, quit 
in protest when other trustees overrode 
her objections to accept three art objects 
left to the collection by the late John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. Insisting that her father 
never intended to have his collection sup- 
plemented by gifts from others, Miss 
Frick also snorted that the Rockefeller 
bequests—a Piero della Francesca paint- 
ing and two marble busts—were either 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH & ANDREW 
Bound for tigers. 


inferior art to start with or damaged. 
Down in Washington, Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, 76, was no less outraged when 
she heard of a scheme to designate part 
of a projected Washington cultural center 
as a memorial to rough-riding Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mrs. Longworth blasted the 
plan in tones that sounded like an echo of 
T.R. himself. Said she: “The hell with 
the cultural center as a memorial. I flee 
from thinking about things like that. It 
has nothing to do with a memorial to my 
father.” 

After a long Christmas vacation at 
her Sandringham country home, Britain's 
Queen Elizabeth II returned to London 
accompanied by Prince Philip and their 
three royal moppets, notably including 
husky young Prince Andrew, eleven 
months. The holidays over, Elizabeth and 
Philip set off on a historic tour of Brit- 
ain’s former Indian empire. First stopover 
was in Cyprus, where no British monarch 
has set foot since Richard the Lion- 
Hearted (in 1191 ). Over an orange squash, 
the Queen chatted cordially with bush- 
bearded President Archbishop Makarios, 
so recently a mastermind of the Cypriot 
revolt against the Crown. Flying on to 
New Delhi, Elizabeth was greeted thun- 
derously by some 1,000,000 Indians who 
caught their first glimpse of a British 
ruler since Elizabeth’s grandfather, George 
V, came to India in 1911 soon after 
his coronation. Somewhat unnecessarily, 
Prime Minister Nehru called on his na- 
tion to welcome Elizabeth warmly—but 
allowed that should she decide to go tiger 
hunting, “I am not going with her.” 

Eight years after Navy brass tried to 
push him into premature retirement, Vice 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, father of 





the atomic submarine, was summoned to 
the deck of the Nautilus, his first nuclear 
offspring, to receive the Distinguished 
Service Medal, highest peacetime award 
in the Navy’s gift. In the six years since 
Nautilus was commissioned, Rickover’s 
atomic family has grown fast: last week's 
medal-pinning ceremony was coupled with 
the keel laying of the Lafayette, 34th ship 
in the nation’s awesomely lethal nuclear 
underseas fleet. 

For Britons wheezing and snuffling 
through the midwinter vapors, Conductor 
Sir John Barbirolli, who plans to com- 
mute transatlantically between the Hous- 
ton Symphony and the Hallé Orchestra of 
Manchester. prescribed his podium-tested 
cold cure: “Put on two pull-overs. Stand 
on a chair, Turn the wireless onto a sym- 
phony concert and conduct like mad with 
a poker or pencil for an hour or so. The 
cold, I guarantee, will have vanished by 
the last movement.” A comparative young- 
ster in a profession noted for longevity, Sir 
John, 61, who is inclined to share his wis- 
dom with everybody, freely explained the 
secret of his nostrum: “Do you know why 
conductors live so long? Because we per- 
spire so much.” 

oe 

In Rome for the elevation to cardinal 
of St. Louis’ Archbishop Joseph Ritter 
was hot-fingered Vibraharpist Lionel 
Hampton, a friend of the new cardinal 
since 1948. Musician Hampton, who 
kissed Cardinal Ritter’s ring just after the 
formal papal announcement of his ap- 
pointment, had made a special trip with 
a group of Catholics from Indianapolis, 
Ritter’s former diocese. A onetime Catho- 
lic altar boy who now belongs to no 
church but considers himself “a good-will 
ambassador of God,” Hampton explained: 
“Cardinal Ritter’s work for integration 
and in the educational field has given our 
courts real incentive to help the cause of 
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Out of darkness. 
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integration. Before, I thought the world 
was going into darkness, but he’s given 
me real hope.” 

At a ball for the benefit of Polish ref- 
ugees, Princess Artchil Gourielli-Tchkonia, 
better known as Cosmetics Queen Helena 
Rubinstein, was joined by her old friend 
and near neighbor on Manhattan's Park 
Avenue, Pianist Artur Rubinstein, After 
the ball was over, Helena, ageless but 
eightyish, commented on her distant cous- 
in: “I told his wife, ‘The older he gets, 
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European 
RUBINSTEIN & RUBINSTEIN 
Not Poles apart. 


the better he gets.’ What did she and 
Rubinstein, 72 this week, talk about? “A 
lot of nonsense.” 

More or less automatically disemployed 
by his marriage to Britain’s Princess 
Margaret, ex-Photographer Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones has been in a rare quandary 
ever since: as the husband of a princess, it 
was beneath his dignity to take any old 
job, but as a commoner, it was beneath 
his self-respect to do nothing for a living. 
The dilemma was happily resolved last 
week when the artistically inclined Tony 
was named a “Grade 1 officer” to advise 
on visual displays staged by Britain's 
government-sponsored Council of Indus- 
trial Design. Tony's esthetic duties will 
carry no salary, but whenever he leaves 
London on council business he will be en- 
titled to draw $6 a day in overnight ex- 
penses. If he never goes out of town, 
however, he will be money out of pocket, 
because all council staffers are expected 
to chip in 35¢ a month to defray the cost 
of a tea wagon that rolls through their of- 
fices mornings and afternoons. 





Taking puckish note of a recent change 
of residence, the current Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin ran a short announcement about 
one “John F. Kennedy, LL.D. '56” under 
its 1940 class notes: “On Jan. 20 he will 
move his family to a house in Washing- 
ton occupied for many years by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ‘04, LL.D. ‘29.” 
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MEDICINE 





Shocked to Sleep 


Relaxed from a tranquilizer. the 65- 
year-old woman, an abdominal cancer vic- 
tim, lay quietly on an operating table in 
the University of Mississippi's Medical 
Center. Anesthesiologist Leonard Fabian 
opened her mouth, sprayed a local anes- 
thetic on her throat, inserted an “airway 
tube” to ensure unobstructed breathing. 
Under the watchful eye of Surgeon James 
Hardy, Dr. Fabian attached a tiny elec- 
trode to each of the woman's temples. At 
his signal, a technician turned a control 
on the face of a small box from which 
thin wires trailed out to the electrodes. 
Within 60 seconds the woman was sound 
asleep, and the operation began—first ever 
performed in the U.S. under electrical 
anesthesia. 

Because sending electric currents 
through the brain can produce death and 
convulsions, scientists have long suspected 
that they could anesthetize surgical pa- 
tients by some precise combination of 
voltage, current and frequency. To the 
U.S. Army, the idea was especially attrac- 
tive: it was hunting for a safe, simple way 
to anesthetize battlefield patients without 
the use of bulky, expensive gas equipment. 
With Army funds, doctors at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, experimenting with 
dogs and monkeys, set out to construct 
a cheap mobile unit that could be used 
to shock human patients to sleep. 

“Most of the difficulty arises in the fine 
line that separates anesthesia from con- 
vulsions,”’ says Lieut. Colonel John Mon- 
crief, who monitored the project. The Mis- 
sissippi machine, although still experimen- 
tal, looks promising: it puts the patient 
to sleep, keeps him under as long as the 
current remains constant, permits him 
to awaken within 60 seconds after the 


Norm Bergsma 
ELectric ANESTHESIA APPARATUS 
The patient felt nothing. 
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juice ‘s turned off. It uses 22-30 volts, 50 
milliamperes, and a frequency that is 
brought up from o to 700 cycles to put 
the patient under. It causes some spasms, 
which drugs easily stop, but produces no 
convulsions, loss of memory or even head- 
ache. Its price: $150. Commented the first 
patient: “I didn't feel a thing.” 


What Few Have Done 


Many an American male occasionally 
inspects his complacent life and for a min- 
ute imagines himself given over to single- 
minded service among the sick 
and poor of the world. Young Tom Doo- 
ley did not seem to be that type. Son of 
a comfortably well-to-do St. Louis (steel 
fabricating) family, he graduated with a 
middling record from Notre Dame and 
St. Louis University’s medical school, and 
his professors thought him destined to be 
a society doctor, Instead, Dooley volun- 
teered for duty as a U.S. Navy doctor, 
Was sent to war-torn where 


selfless 





Indo-China 
he took part in the 1954 evacuation of 
610,000 anti-Communist refugees from 
North Viet Nam. 

In the nearly seven years that followed, 
until he died of cancer in Manhattan's 
Memorial Hospital last week at 34, Dr. 
Thomas Anthony Dooley III traveled 
400,000 miles, raised $1,750,000, estab- 
lished seven hospitals in four nations, and 
brought a measure of modern medical care 
to half a million underdoctored people. 

Viet Nam’s misery in 1954 struck the 
young socialite with a force that he re- 
corded in a 1956 bestseller, Deliver Us 
From Evil. “1 must remember the things 
I have seen,” wrote Dooley. “I must keep 
them fresh in memory, see them again in 
my mind's eye, live through them again 
and again in my thoughts. And most of all, 
I must make good use of them in tomor- 
row’s life.” Leaving the Navy, Dr. Dooley 
talked the International Rescue Commit- 
tee into establishing MEDICO ( Medical 
International Cooperation), to build hos- 
pitals in remote areas. He underwrote 
MEDICO’'s administrative costs himself 
with royalties from his book, set out on a 
nationwide lecture tour to raise addition- 
al funds ‘individual donations ran as high 
as $100,000), and persuaded U.S. drug 
and surgical-equipment companies to do- 
nate $1,000,000 worth of hard-to-get med- 
ical supplies. 

Dr. Dooley built his first hospital at 
Nam Tha, a tiny Laotian village just five 
miles south of the Red China border, and 
his second at Muong Sing, 20 mi. to the 
northwest. He handled as many as 100 
outpatients a day, wrote two more books 
(The Edge of Tomorrow, The Night They 
Burned the Mountain), and _ recklessly 
shrugged off the possibility of ambush as he 
pushed his Jeep through guerilla-infested 
jungle on daily house calls. A grateful 
Laotian government awarded Dooley its 
highest decoration: the Order of a Mil- 
lion Elephants. When critics argued Doo- 
ley was a “hit-and-run” doctor, he oblig- 
ingly admitted to the charge. When they 
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Dr. DooLey 
Beyond the edge of tomorrow. 


complained about his arrogance, Irish 
Catholic Dooley replied: “I know of but 
one meek, humble man who accomplished 
anything. That was more than 1,900 years 
ago—and I'm not so sure he was meek and 
humble.” Then, in August, 1959, Dooley 
underwent chest surgery at New York's 
Memorial Hospital for melanoma—a rap- 
idly diffusing form of cancer that is almost 
always quickly fatal. 

Doctors were optimistic at first, but the 
melanoma spread to his back. Thin, ex- 
hausted and in pain, Dooley checked into 
a Hong Kong hospital last November, was 
fitted with a brace (“my Iron Maiden”) 
that extended from his shoulders to his 
hips. “I am not going to quit,” Dooley 
insisted, with a typical touch of melo- 
drama. “I will continue to guide and lead 
my hospitals until my back, my brain, 
my blood and my bones collapse.” 

But at Memorial Hospital last month, 
doctors found evidence of massive cancer 
metastasis (spreading growth) throughout 
his body. Last week, on his birthday, Dr. 
Dooley was visited by New York's Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman. Said Cardinal Spell- 
man afterward: “I tried to assure him 
that in his 34 years he had done what 
very few have done in the allotted Scrip- 
tural lifetime.” A day later, Tom Dooley 
was dead. 


The Glass Womb 


The “glass womb” is made from two 
glass slides, one with a scarcely visible 
depression containing a ripe ovum. The 
slides are sealed together and attached 
to a heater that maintains a constant 
temperature of 97.7° F. Fluid containing 
male sperm is then dripped into a tiny 
fissure in the incubator slide and drawn 
into the “love chamber” by capillary ac- 
tion. Once fertilization occurs, the embryo 
is kept alive with regular feedings of ox- 
ygenated amniotic fluid, drawn from a 
pregnant woman. With “cold light” and 
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Great Ideas of Western Man one of a series 


Wm. Penn on religion in action 
True religion shows its influence in every part of our conduct; it is 


like the sap of a living tree, which penetrates the most distant boughs. 
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sail away to ar’ on 


VaCaTiON ISLAND 


A Cunarder bound for Europe combines the comforts of home, the pleasures of a 
great luxury resort, freedom to live life at your own Bane Yours to command... 
the endless offerings of a great Vacation Island as a 
it carries you across the Atlantic. Perhaps you'll 
follow your afternoon nap with a refreshing swim 
or a pre-release movie. Then a cocktail party with 
congenial new friends before the daily delights of 

~™ Cunard’s international 
cuisine. And still ahead, 
the timeless leisure of the 
evening .. . after-dinner 
games, dancing... every- 
where a tension-free party 
mood which carries you ps 
happily into the beginnings of another wonderful sun- 
washed morning at sea. For extra value, you can’t beat 
the holiday fun of a Vacation Island included free with 
every Cunard ticket. It’s somuch 
more than just transportation. 





Cunard Line, main office in U.S. 
25 Broadway, N.Y. Widest choice 
of ships, rates, and sailings from 
New York and Canada to Europe 
Consult your travel agent or any tt] ere js 

eee oe ‘ Getting there is half the fun... GO 
QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY 
MAURETANIA + CARONIA + MEDIA 
PARTHIA «+ CARINTHIA + IVERNIA 
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Dr. Perrucct & Ecc CHAMBER 
Test-tube embryos seemed monstrous. 


highly sensitive film, color and black and 
white movies are made of the process of 
insemination and embryo development. 
Thus has Italy’s Dr. Daniele Petrucci 
successfully fertilized a human ovum out- 
side the womb “more than 4o times.” 

The act of insemination outside the hu- 
man body is not new; Harvard's Dr. John 
Rock first achieved it in 1944. What is 
remarkable is that Dr. Petrucci kept one 
fertilized egg alive for 29 days, and had 
to kill it because it was growing “mon- 
strous."" U.S. scientists have managed a 
test-tube life span of six days. 

For bearded Surgeon Petrucci, 38, and 
his co-workers, Drs. Laura de Pauli and 
Raffaele Bernabeo, artificial insemination 
started as a sideline. They began growing 
test-tube human embryos three years ago, 
in a tiny lab behind Petrucci’s Bologna 
office, to get new-born cells for experi- 
ments in antibody response to transplant- 
ed tissue. “We had no intention of creat- 
a ‘man in the box,’ ” says Dr. Petrucci. 
ur from it. The problem today is to 
limit births, not increase them.” The doc- 
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tors collected live ova from Petrucci’s fe- 
male patients during hysterectomy or aft- 
er sudden death. Since the ova had to be 
ripe for fertilization, Petrucci scheduled 
his female patients’ uterine operations to 
coincide with the egg’s maturation. Sperm 
obtained from male patients who 
brought Petrucci semen for fertility 
analysis. 

Could the embryos have developed fur- 
ther—into human beings? “It is technical- 
answered Dr. Petrucci. “We 
have overcome three obstacles that were 
he!d to be insurmountable: temperature 
gas exchange and metabolism.” Petrucci’s 
suggestion stunned the Roman Catholic 
Church. Its plain reply: the experiments 
should be stopped. At week's end, bowing 
to pressure, Catholic Petrucci announced 
that he was leaving for a vacation in 
Switzerland. 


ly possible 
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"Unquestionably Superior" 


“President Kennedy, a man who has 
suffered both illness and serious injury, 
enters the White House in the knowledge 
that his health is excellent and his medical 
future bright.” Thus last week reported 
the American Medical Association maga- 
zine. Today's Health, in a detailed medical 
history of the incoming President. 

Kennedy's 1960 chart shows a couple of 
colds, a touch of laryngitis and a short- 
lived bout with sinusitis. At 43. he is a 
trim, tanned 6 ft., although a recent gain 
showed in his plump 
cheeks. His blood pressure is a normal 
112/80. But he has had a troubled medi- 
cal past. 

Rammed & Sunk. At 13, Jack Kennedy 
dropped out of Connecticut's Canterbury 
School with acute appendicitis. Recurring 
jaundice later forced his withdrawal from 
the London School of Economics and 
Princeton. Playing junior-varsity football 
at Harvard. he injured his sping, and in 
the Pacific. during World War II, he picked 
up malaria. When his PT boat was rammed 
and sunk by the Japanese destroyer Ama- 
gri, Kennedy was tlung violently to the 
deck, and his old back injury was ag- 
gravated, causing spinal muscle spasms 
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and sciatica. 

\ 1944 operation at Chelsea ( Mass.) 
Naval Hospital relieved the spasms, but 
Kennedy then found that his left leg was 
a quarter-inch shorter than his right, and 
the resulting seesaw effect tended increas 
ingly to bring the spasms back. By 1954 
he was a cripple on crutches. He hob- 
bled into New York’s Hospital for Spe- 
cial Surgery. Doctors tried a delicate 
spinal fusion. It failed, and Kennedy con- 
tracted a near-fatal staphylococcus infec- 
tion. Another operation four months later 
was successful, and novocain treatments 
broke the cycle of muscle spasms. The 
President still must wear a quarter-inch 
riser in the heel of his left shoes and 
sneakers, and a small brace to support his 
back muscles. 

Campaign Issue. Even as his back pains 
troubled him early in the 'sos, Kennedy 
was suffering from another disease that 
later became a campaign issue. Last July 
aides of Lyndon Johnson, Kennedy's chief 
rival for the nomination, charged that 
Senator Kennedy was a victim of Addi- 
son's disease. As described by Dr. Thomas 
Addison in 1849, that disease is a rare 
acute adrenal tuberculosis (signs: extreme 
lethargy, deep skin pigmentation) that 
generally ends in death. Doctors nowa- 
days often apply the name to nontubercu- 
lar, nonfatal adrenal insufficiency. That 
Kennedy's doctors say, is what he has, and 
until several years ago he took desoxy- 
corticosterone and cortisone to make uy 
the lack. He still takes other corticoster- 
oids by mouth, although his last tests 
showed his adrenal function to be normal. 

The doctors’ latest report to K nedy 
says: “Your health is excellent. Your vi- 
tality, endurance and resistance to infec- 
tion are above average. Your ability to 
handle an exhausting work load is un- 
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ON RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE NATION'S CAPITAL 





“The climate of the second half of 
the twentieth century is somewhat 
hostile to liberty. If liberty sur- 
vives in this climate it will be be- 
cause the daily press perceives the 
nature of this crisis and struggles 
to imbue its readers with a sense 
of this challenge.” 


J. R. Wiggins, Executive Editor of 
The Washington Post 


The Washington Post 





2.5 Billion U.S. School \id 
Urged in Report to henneds 





FIRST IN WASHINGTON 
IN CIRCULATION — IN ADVERTISING 
IN JOURNALISTIC AWARDS 


458,000 Sunday Circulation 403,000 Daily 
National Representatives: 
Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 
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13 new Westinghouse 
generators (167000 
kva each) will help : 
make Niagara the 
biggest hydroelectric 
project in the U.S. On 
February 10, this new 
project will begin 
producing power for 
homes and industry. 


You can be sure... if it's 
© Westinghouse 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Facts of Life (H-L-P: United Artists] 


suggests that if the commercial comedians 
would only stop trying so hard to make 
people laugh, some of them might be 
funny. In this picture Bob Hope and Lu- 
cille Ball, sometime major magnates of 
the TV laugh industry. set out to make 
a quiet little country-club comedy—part- 
ly for the mass audience, but partly also 
for their own pleasure in reading good 
material again after all those years in the 
yak pastures. To their considerable amaze- 
ment, they have produced the funniest 
U.S. film since The Apartment—a quick, 
slick, slyly satirical and sometimes won- 


two hours late—too late to do anything 
but tool over to a drive-in theater. They 
settle down for some heavy necking, only 
to find that they are parked beside their 
mutual laundryman, who is peering at 
them curiously. Terrified, they duck their 
heads. scramble for the keys, bump heads, 
accidentally hit the horn—which sticks. 
Two minutes later, the whole drive-in 
audience is straining angrily to get a glare 
at them as they hastily back out. So it 
goes, at tryst after assignation after ren- 
dezvous, until finally in sheer exhaustion 
both parties decide that fidelity is the 
best policy. 

As a piece of comic craftsmanship, the 
show is almost faultless. Everybody knows 


Hore Has Batt In “Facts oF Lire” 
Con you claim a seduction on your income-tax return? 


derfully nutty comedy of middle-class 
manners and middle-aged morals. 

Written, produced and directed by Nor- 
man Panama and Melvin Frank, Facts of 
Life inquires with wicked glee into the 
nature of the tie that binds men and 
women in holy wedlock. Is it love? No, 
it is inertia; most married people remain 
faithful to each other because it is just 
too much trouble to cheat. 

The theory is illustrated with the case 
of two middle-aged suburbanites—one 
male (Hope), one female (Ball), each 
happily married to somebody else—who 
have known and mildly disliked each 
other for years. Then, accidentally, they 
find themselves in Acapulco for a two- 
week vacation, alone together and falling 
in love. They fight it off, swim it off, 
laugh it off, in the end settle for a nice, 
safe, neuter idyl that is both hilarious 
and painful to watch. 

Back home, the nonlovers realize sud- 
denly how much they have missed, make 
a date one night to meet in a nearby 
town. Just as Hope is about to leave 
home, his wife reminds him that he has 
promised to take his son to a Cub Scout 
meeting. Furious, he drags the boy off, 
sits through an interminable report on 
Indian smoke signals, arrives for the date 
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that Hope and Ball are formidable clowns; 
this picture, in which they seldom make 
a funny face, should remind the public 
that they are skillful actors too. By defi- 
nition, the film is formula farce, but the 
formulas are shuffled so deftly and so 
often that they always seem fresh and 
interesting, and the rare dead stretches 
of the picture are rescued with good sharp 
gags. (When the lovers take their first 
nervous ride to a motel, the silence is 
interrupted by a blare of radio music. 
The selection: This Js My First Affair.) 
What is more, quite a few of the lines 
are charged with an energy of misan- 
thropy that punctures the drowsy air of 
a popcorn palace like a gunshot. (She: 
“It’s funny. You know people so long, 
and you never really get to know the 
little things.” He: “Not if you're lucky.” ) 

Such shots are by no means random. 
Panama and Frank carry a popgun, but 
it is loaded for boor. In the course of 
the show. they take plenty of skin off the 
child-man and the mother-wife who get 
married and, in psychological fact, live 
incestuously ever after. But their biggest 
broadsides are reserved for the average 
amorous ignoramus who would claim a 
seduction (if he ever had one to claim) 
on his income-tax return. 





Circie of Deception (20th Century- 
Fox) is an ingenious spy thriller that 
raises subtle and uncomfortable questions 
of political morality. If a citizen betrays 
his country. the crime is called treason 
and the penalty, in wartime, is death. But 
what if a country betrays one of its citi- 
zens? What crime has been committed 
against what law? Who is to assess and 
who to pay what penalty? 

The situation: D-day minus, say, 20. 
The Gestapo breaks a British spy ring in 
the west of France, captures the unit’s 
code, radios London for “instructions.” 
The British, on to the German game, see 
a golden opportunity to feed the enemy 
spurious plans for the forthcoming inva- 
sion. “What we have to do,” says a cold- 
eyed intelligence captain (Harry An- 
drews ), “is to let them get a man of ours 
and break him, a man who doesn’t know 
he is carrying false information. If he 
believes his story, the Germans will be- 
lieve it too.” 

The captain’s colleagues protest, but 
none can suggest an adequate alternative 
to his plan. Says the captain: “It’s one 
man’s life against thousands.” Grimly, the 
others consent, and several days later the 
captain parachutes into the area a sensi- 
tive, emotional, mildly unstable young 
agent (Bradford Dillman), who carries in 
his mind instructions for an imminent 
large-scale rising of the Maquis against 
German garrisons in the area. By radio, 
the British con the Germans into cap- 
turing him, and events proceed as planned. 
He is tortured. He chooses suicide rather 
than confession—but the capsule con- 
cealed in his hollow tooth contains no 
nide. Horrified to find himself. still 
alive, he cracks and tells the Germans 
everything. Whereupon the Germans re- 
inforce the area with troops they might 
better have used elsewhere. The young 
agent, rescued by the Maquis, is forced to 
live in the belief that when the chips were 
down he betrayed his country. Unable to 
face his conscience or his countrymen, 
he slips away to North Africa after the 
war and goes quietly to the dogs. 

At moments, Circle is peculiarly square. 
Hero Dillman, who looks like a clothes 
dummy in a department-store college 
shop, just cannot make reasonable people 
believe he is really standing up to those 
nasty studio Na Suzy Parker, the fa- 
mous photographer’s model who plays his 
girl friend, spends most of the picture 
staring stupefied at the baggy old lieu- 
tenant's uniform her part requires, and 
no wonder; she looks like a flamingo in 
a horse blanket. On the other hand, Nigel 
Balchin’s script would pass the strictest 
muster; Jack (The Captain's Table) Lee's 
direction has edge and drive; and as the 
spymaster, Actor Andrews drifts through 
the story like a huge and sinister iceberg 
—a masterly personification of national 
self-interest. With this image on the 
screen, not even a sappy ending can blink 
the awkward and timely issue this picture 
so entertainingly presents: If nations are 
not bound by the laws of men, why 
should men be bound by the laws of 
nations? 
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NEW 
TIRES 
THAT STOP 
FASTER! 





A new kind of tire—made of butyl rubber. This unique auto tire grips 
the road better, stops faster even on wet pavement. It rides softer, 
smoother... won’t squeal on turns. Behind this new tire is another 
first from Monsanto research—Elastopar®—a processing chemical that 
tightly ‘‘locks’’ together butyl rubber (and other stretchable compounds) 
to make super-tough rubber products. These new rubber compounds 
promise longer-wearing, crack- and heat-resistant giant tractor and 
earth mover tires; even more durable ore conveyer belts. Another 
example of how Monsanto moves on many fronts to serve you. Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Corporate Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


MONSANTO: CHEMISTRY ON THE MOVE TO THE FUTURE 


Monsanto 








Taking a good look at ourselves 
+ 
' Telephone companies 


‘Ain 31 states. 


The solid base from which our company has grown is 
the telephone—and the people who need it. Today, 
with operating companies in 31 states, we supply vital 
communications to an expanding America. 


A number of our member companies also manufacture 
modern communications equipment. Automatic Elec- 
tric, for example, is the largest supplier to the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry. AE also designs and 
makes a wide range of control equipment—from com- 
ponents to complete systems—for the dynamic field 
of automation. 





Communications and 
automation equipment 


In electronics, Sylvania is an acknowledged leader. 
Its many products—from TV sets to flashbulbs—touch 
upon almost everyone's daily life. Sylvania also manu- 
factures a wide variety of electronic devices for indus- 
try and national defense. 


No one can say what the next great scientific or tech- 
nological discovery will be. But of this we are certain: 
the key to progress is in research. That is why in 24 
research centers our more than 3,500 scientists and 
engineers are ceaselessly probing for new and better 
ways for us to serve you. 


Electronics and This, then, is General Telephone & Electronics—a 
closely knit family of companies with far-reaching 
consumer products 


capabilities. Working in the advanced areas of com- 
munications, automation and electronics, we are proud 
to be an integral part of America’s growing present 
and glowing future. 


‘ ERAL 


| EPHONE & FLECTRONICS 
4 Research ee. oe oemenen 


General Telephone Operating Companies Sylvania Lighting Products Division 
General Telephone & Electronics International Sylvania Photolamp Division 

General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories Sylvania Semiconductor Division 

General Telephone Directory Company Sylvania Parts Division 

Automatic Electric Company Sylvania Electronic Tubes Division 

Leich Electric Company Sylvania Electronic Systems Division 
Lenkurt Electric Co., Inc. Sylvania Chemical & Metallurgical Division 
Electronic Secretary Industries, Inc. Sylvania Home Electronics Division 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. Argus Cameras 
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© APPEARANCE 
e CLEANLINESS 





PLAN AHEAD... SPRING, SUMMER AND FALL-— 
YOU'LL ENJOY GM CAR AIR CONDITIONING 


HEALTH is wealth . . . that’s why Harrison Air Conditioning 
= ; . ; . a 
is a good investment for you and your family. You breathe C 1 npot. Quy / P 
: sit ) ; / bs i 
cool, refreshing air that is literally washed before it enters your FA ad the COAL ob 


car. And 98% of irritating pollen is trapped . . . never gets near 

you! APPEARANCE is important . . . you arrive as you drive— 4 

crisp and well-groomed. Wrinkled clothes, wilted collars and IARRITSO/V 
windblown hair are things of the past. You're neat as a pin @ AUTOMOTIVE A/R CONDITIONING 
‘round the block, ‘round the clock. CLEANLINESS is assured 


- whistle clean describes the interior of your Harrison Air- 


Conditioned car. With windows up, you create your own 
Z ASK YOUR GENERAL MOTORS 


climate— » door st. dirt a vrime. So for ae 
limate—shut the door on dust, dirt and grime. So for those DEALER FOR A. DEMONSTRATION 


peak driving months ahead, remember Harrison Air Condi- 
tioning when you order your new Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 


, : , . 
Pontiac or Chevrolet. *COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS * OIL COOLERS * THERMOSTATS ¢ AIR CONDITIONERS * HEATERS « DEFROSTERS 














MUSIC 





Tin Ears in Germany? 

Ever since Bach, Germany has been 
considered (and has considered itself) the 
center of the musical universe. No other 
nation could match its composers, con- 
ductors and performers. But recently the 
tradition has seemed tarnished, and last 
week German music lovers were examin- 
ing the problem posed in two newspaper 
articles with the ominous title: “Will Ger- 
many Remain a Musical Country?” 

The postwar generation of German 
composers consists principally of Hans 
Werner Henze and Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
two talented avant-gardists. Among con- 
ductors, only Wolfgang Sawallisch stands 
out. But the articles’ authors (Music In- 
structors Wilhelm Maler. Wolfgang Fort- 
ner and Wilhelm Twittenhoff) are most 
worried by the lack of instrumentalists. 
Not since World War II has a German 
contestant won first prize at a major in- 
ternational music competition, while Rus- 
sia and the U.S., they point out, have vir- 
tually a corner on the market. 

In Russia there are 1.800 state-support- 
ed primary music schools, 160 four-year 
technical schools, 22 five-year conserva- 
tories, plus an assortment of “houses of 
culture” for workers’ unions. Conditions 
in the U.S. are also impressive. One in six 
American youngsters plays an instrument, 
report Maler & Co., as compared to one in 
every 16 German youngsters. The reason? 
Most American schools provide two hours 
of music instruction weekly through the 
first six grades. Part of the trouble in Ger- 
many, say the educators, is that schools 
do not detect talent early enough. 

Although the German study contained 
some greatly exaggerated figures (it re- 
ported, for instance, that a third of U.S. 
high school students major in music), the 
U.S. record of musical growth is an im- 
pressive one. There are about 60.000 mu- 
sic instructors who teach in schools and 
colleges today, as compared with perhaps 
1,500 in 1920. There are upward of 50,- 
cco school bands, 40.000 orchestras, 150,- 
ooo choruses. On one point, however, the 
Germans can take comfort: all that train- 
ing has yet to produce the equivalent of 
even one of the Three Bs. 


Piccola Callas 

When the small, dark-haired woman 
walked into Milan’s La Piccola Scala, a 
stagehand took one look at her flushed, 
distracted face and called for the doctor. 
Her maid, hovering worriedly in the back- 
ground, suggested a psychiatrist. Her hus- 
band was blunt: “Now I know what it’s 
like to live with a madwoman.” But three 
hours later, Soprano Graziella Sciutti, 29. 
was out before the curtain receiving one 
of the biggest ovations of her career. The 
part she had played to perfection: the 
title role in a rarely performed opera by 
Giovanni Paisiello (1740-1816), Nina, 
ossia la Pazza per Amore (Nina, or the 
Girl Driven Mad by Love). 

Soprano Sciutti (pronounced SHOOT- 
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ee) is often referred to as “the Callas of 
La Piccola Scala” chiefly because of her 
flaring emotions (both on and off stage) 
and her incendiary dramatic power. Her 
voice is not exceptional: lighter than most, 
it does not have a particularly beautiful 
finish. But, as she demonstrated again last 
week in Vina, she outdistances most other 
singers in the way she throws herself into 
a role. Sciutti so identified herself with 
Paisiello’s heroine that ‘I started to think 
I was going completely mad.” With every 
movement of her curvy body and every 
inflection of her fresh voice. she threw 
into startling relief the flickering mind of 
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Erio Pice ion 
GRAZIELLA ScruTTI IN “NINA” 
Ovation after, madness before. 


a girl gone mad with grief. “An almost 
perfect execution!” glowed Milan’s Cor- 
riere d’Injormazione. Added a_ visiting 
London Times critic: “When Paisiello 
wrote this opera, he must have dreamed 
about her.” 

In her black, red-lined cloak. black 
stockings and stiletto heels, Graziella Sci- 
utti is now a familiar figure in Milan 
and an accepted operatic star all over 
Europe, but her career developed slowly. 
As a youngster in Turin. she studied sing- 
ing, was later told that her voice was too 
frail for opera, and decided to become a 
concert singer. After her concert debut in 
1950. she won a few operatic parts (Lucy 
in The Telephone, Susanna in The Mar- 
riage of Figaro), did not really get 
launched until Herbert von Karajan cast 
her in the role of Frasquita in a 1955 pro- 
duction of Carmen at La Scala. After 
that. Sciutti opened every season at La 
Piccola Scala (La Scala’s intimate, 700- 





seat annex, specializing in rarely done or 
light operas). Elsewhere. she has shown 
her great versatility by singing everything 
from Mozart's Requiem (under Bruno 
Walter), to a TV performance of The 
Merry Widow, to Polly Peachum in 
Weill’s Threepenny Opera. Soprano Sci- 
utti is married to a former operatic bass 
from Seattle named Bob Wahoski. who 
long ago abandoned music to form his 
own European Travel Service, which fer- 
ries U.S. tourists through Europe in Cadil- 
lacs. If the tours sometimes seem eccen- 
tric. there is a reason: they often follow 
the operatic trail of Graziella Sciutti. 





Poulenc's Maturity 

French Composer Francis Poulenc has 
a favorite religious scene: the painting by 
Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) in one 
corner of which a small rabbit crouches 
unaware of the tragedy being unfolded on 
the Mount of Olives behind him. It is 
the kind of light but not irreverent touch 
that Roman Catholic Poulenc himself 
strives for in many of his religious works. 
Last week the Boston Symphony intro- 
duced U.S. audiences to the latest and 
perhaps most contrast-filled of Poulenc’s 
his Gloria, in which he says 
he tried “to write a joyous hymn to the 
glory of God.” 

If the piece suggests Mantegna in mood. 
it is closer to a modern painter in manner. 
“The colors.’ says Poulenc. “are very 
clear, primary colors—rude and violent 
like the Provence chapel of Matisse.” 
Scored for chorus, soprano, and a sort 
of celestial band of horns and strings, 
Poulenc’s 25-minute Gloria proved to be 
a work of sharply profiled contrasts. at 
times deeply reverent (in the manner of 
his opera Dialogues of the Carmelites), 
at times mischievous and almost jazzy. 
Among its memorable moments: the 
opening of the second section. “Landamus 
Te,” with the dissonant cry of French 
horns followed by the syncopated chanting 
of the chorus; the movingly lyric third 
section with its bell-like soprano solo. 
“Domine Deus” ; the quietly majestic end- 
ing in a mood of “pity and peace.” 

Poulenc wrote Gloria, as he writes all 
of his music, in his 16th century country 
home in Touraine, because “like wine, 
which can grow only in its own soil, I can 
compose only in France.” Originally, he 
intended it for one of his favorite singers, 
Italian Soprano Rosanna Carteri (‘She 
has a voice with lipstick and powder’), 
but at the work’s premiére the principal 
part was sung by U Negro Soprano 
Adele Addison, who so impressed Poulenc 
that he interrupted a rehearsal to shout: 
“Parfait! Parfait! La perfection!” Poulenc 
plans to write a new opera for La Scala, 
and he is now working on yet another 
religious work, for a male chorus and 
children’s chorus, to be performed at the 
opening of Manhattan's Lincoln Center. 
Both will be “completely, completely, 
completely different” from what he has 
done before. “Every age of man has its 
music,” says Composer Poulenc. “Now 
that I am 62. my music is very lyric and 
tragic—it is my maturity.” 


compositions 
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Magazine for Sale 


The death of famed Yachtsman Vin- 
cent Astor in 1959 put a large question 
mark over the future of Newsweek mag- 
azine. In his will Astor left his control- 
ling 60% of Newsweek's stock—177,200 
shares—to the Vincent Astor Foundation, 
a charitable trust that he established in 
1948. Since then, the rumor that Ne 
week is for sale has cropped up with a 
persistence that has defeated the maga- 
zine’s continued efforts to deny it. Last 
week, confronted with fresh reports. Vews- 
week Board Chairman Malcolm Muir, 65, 
said that a group of colleagues were try- 
ing to buy it. 

Announced Muir: “The Vewsweek man- 
agement group are at present engaged in 
negotiating with the Astor Foundation 
with a view to taking over the majority 
interest now held by the Foundation. . . 
The Astor Foundation announces it is not 
engaged in negotiation with any other 
prospective buyer.” 

The Wrong Approach. Unmentioned in 
Muir's statement was the fact that the 
Foundation had already done some dick- 
ering with other potential purchasers. Last 
summer, after the Foundation’s Vew 
holdings—assessed for tax purposes at 
$4.857,052—were made public, expanding 
Newspaper Publisher Samuel Newhouse 
(who has paid cash for most of his 14 
dailies) offered to buy the Astor shares 
for considerably more than market value. 
Newhouse’s offer- was rejected, reported- 
ly on the insistence of Vincent Astor's 
widow, Brooke Russell Marshall Astor, a 
member of both the Newsweek and Foun- 
dation boards. The Meredith Publishing 
Co. of Des Moines ( Better Homes & Gar- 
dens) also made an approach, but after 
preliminary negotiations, withdrew with- 
out making an offer. 

But, as its directors are aware, the As- 
tor Foundation’s business is charity, not 
magazine publishing, and Newsweek is not 
an investment that can be left to manage 
itself. Vincent Astor left Newsweek in far 
better shape than he found it. When he 
got control in 1937, the magazine had 
reached a circulation of 250,000, but had 
cost its original investors $2,250,000 in 
four years and was dying of malnutrition; 
today it has a U.S. circulation of more 
than 1.400,000; and last year, on an esti- 
mated total of $30 million, it netted some- 
thing under $1,000,000, a slight improve- 
ment over 1959. 

The Right Man. Muir and his man- 
agement group face an uphill struggle to 
raise the $8,000,000 that the Foundation 
is asking for its stock—especially since 
they have chosen to get along without 
Sam Newhouse, who offered to stake them 
to all or any part of the money. In the 
meantime, if someone with the right qual- 
ifications—an outsized wallet and a de- 
sire to keep on operating Newsweek in 
the Astor tradition—should come along, 
the Astor Foundation would presumably 
be all ears. 
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Farewell to Ike 


As the old order passed in Washington, 
the U.S. press turned from New Frontier 
sentinel duty awhile to pay parting re- 
spects to Dwight Eisenhower. 

In general, the nation’s newspapers bade 
Ike a fond and sentimental farewell. 
“Dwight Eisenhower retires with the af- 
fection, respect and confidence of the 
nation and much of the world,” said the 
Dallas Morning News. “No other man in 
universal history amassed so much influ- 
ence or power at one time without tak- 
ing the one more step: assumption of 
an imperial diadem or the trappings of 
dictatorship . . . It behooves | President 





came a fair share of slaps. Hearst Colum- 
nist George E. Sokolsky, an off-and-on 
Ike fan, credited him with preserving the 
peace but complained about the bill: “One 
might almost say that his was a peace at 
any price. It was during his eight years 
that Soviet Russia achieved victory after 
victory and the U.S. took insult after 
insult.” Columnist Joseph Alsop, who re- 
gards optimism as a_ character flaw, 
faulted Eisenhower fo. his complacency: 
“President Eisenhower, it is plain, is one 
of those men who prefer to deal with 
difficult problems and dangerous situations 
by displaying massive unconcern, mean- 
while hoping that time will remove the 
difficulties and denature the dangers.” 
Spare the Schmalz! Eisenhower's last 
presidential addresses—his State of the 
Union message and his televised farewell 





EISENHOWER AT His Last Press CONFERENCE 
Dismay and hope were both justified. 


Kennedy | to remember, as we think he 
does, that neither the U.S. nor the rest 
of the world is through with Dwight 


Eisenhower.” In Los Angeles, the Repub- 
lican Times called him a “man of rip- 
ened wisdom. His adversities have nour- 
ished his good will and sharpened his 
perception. Surely the people are proud 
of this man and proud of themselves for 
electing him while. he was available.’ 

Remember the Bill! The Kansas City 
Star doubted that the retiring President 
deserved “accolades as one of the most 
brilliant or imaginative of Presidents,” but 
did not question his charm: “Few men in 
the decades of the republic have so cap- 
tured the hearts, the trust and the faith 
of the people.” The New York Times's 
senior pundit, Arthur Krock, took a bal- 
anced look back across the Eisenhower 
years and nodded qualified approval: 
“Whatever the flaws and errors of his rec- 
ord, however much he could have bet- 
tered the great contemporary benefits it 
bestowed, lasting benefits they were.” 

But along with the pats on the back 


to the nation—drew a piebald response. 
The Denver Post, though unmoved by the 
State of the Union message (moral, but 
it did not inspire”), was stirred by the 
valedictory speech to historical compar- 
isons: “The parting messages of Dwight 
Eisenhower and George Washington had 
this in common—an essentially conserva- 
tive tone, one of dignity and restraint.” 
The New York Daily News, anticipat- 
ing “a fistful of schmalz.”’ was agreeably 
impressed by an old soldier's warning 
against militarism and heavy spending on 
arms: “| Defense | spending carries with it 
the possibility that a military dictator- 
ship may take over the country someday 
—a danger against which General Eisen- 
hower warned his fellow Americans to be 
everlastingly on guard.” Sharp-tongued 
William V. Shannon, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Fair Dealing New York 
Post, was impressed, too—but not agree- 
ably. Ike’s speech, said he, was “woolly 
and sentimental in its thought, undistin- 
guished in its language, pretentious and 
in bad taste.” It remained for the Atlanta 
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Constitution to strike a note neatly 
poised, like the country itself, between 
the old and the new: “There was dismay 
in his speech, and there was hope. Both 
were justified.” 


Redemption's End 

In Ghana, President Kwame Nkrumah’s 
favorite newspapers are the Ghanaian 
Times and the Evening News. They should 
be. They never fail to address him as 
Osagyefo (Redeemer), the title that most 
tickles Nkrumah’s vanity. They print his 
speeches and praise his every deed with 
a loyalty—firmly cemented by $8,000,000 
in government subsidies—that leaves very 
little room for anything else. particu- 
larly news. By rights. such a love match 
ought to endure as long as the govern- 
ment treasury. But last week. to the 
consternation of the Times and the News, 
the Osagyefo cut them off without a dime. 

Just Plain Doctor. The reason for 
Nkrumah’s move was not displeasure but 
competition. Even in Ghana, readers pre- 
fer news to propaganda, and even in 
Nkrumah’s Ghana, readers still have a 
choice. The Daily Graphic, which is owned 
by London's Daily Mirror group, almost 
never calls Nkrumah Osuagyefo; he is 
usually “the President’ or “Dr. Nkru- 
mah”’—a reference to his honorary LL.D. 
from Pennsylvania’s Lincoln University. 
Open criticism of Nkrumah is not healthy 
in Ghana, but when the Graphic disap- 
proves of the presidential policies it 
simply runs no editorial column at all— 
a conspicuous omission that thunderously 
makes the point. And though it is chary of 
reporting foreign gibes at Nkrumah, the 
Graphic fills its columns with news sup- 
plied by Britain's Reuters and by its own 
staff, the ablest in Ghana. 

Sated with the sycophancy of the Times 
and the News, Ghanaians have turned in 
droves to the unsubsidized Graphic, Last 
year alone, Times circulation dwindled 
from 20,000 to 10,000; the Vews, which 
hit a peak of 25,000 in 1958. is now down 
to only 4.000. In contrast, Graphic circu- 
lation is climbing steadily, now stands at 
88.522. The Graphic typically carries eight 
times as much advertising as the Times, 
nearly 7o times as much as the Vews. 

Keep in Tune. Last week, already 
pinched for money to support his vaunted 
aid programs to other African nations, 
Nkrumah bluntly ordered the Times and 
the News to pay their own way or perish. | 
Worse yet. Accra rumor had it that | 
Nkrumah intended to let both papers die 
and to replace them in a year or so with 
a less propagandistic daily printed in the | 
$4,500,000 printing plant that the East 
Germans have promised to build for him | 
near Accra. In undisguised anguish, the | 
Times and News printed appeals to their | 
declining readership. “Don’t ever forget 
the debt you owe to this gallant paper,” 
implored the News. “To forget it is to 
betray yourself and Africa. Read the 
valiant Evening News and keep yourself 
in perfect tune with the spirit of militant 
fighting Africa.” But there was no evi- 
dence that anyone was listening—least 
of all the Osagyefo. 
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Why the Green Bay 
Packers put 


Kelloggs 


Concentrate 
on their training table 
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Paul Hornung(No.5), former Notre Dame great and holder of the new NFL sea- 


son scoring record, drives toward another of the touchdowns that brought 
the Green Bay Packers the league's 1960 Western Division championship. 





This new compact food was reg- trate as a cereal, or added to other 
ularly on the pre-season training cereals, But there are many other 
table (12 packages daily) of the ways to enjoy it. Use it in meats 
Green Bay Packers: new champions and other main dishes... or 
of the Western Division of the Na- sprinkle it on salads, soups, fruits, 
tional Football League. It was there even desserts. 

because Vince Lombardi, head 
coach and general rear a well important ounce of Concentrate 
knows that perfect physical condi- 


es | bi in buildi every day. In your grocer’s 
g avs é o¢ par o } : © 

honing plays a big part in building cereal section. 

winning teams. 


However you prefer it, get that 


Concentrate contains the greatest 
concentration of nutrients ever 
offered in a single all-purpose food. 
It’s 40% high-quality protein, yet 
contains less than 1% fat. 99% 
free of the fat commonly found in 
other high-protein foods. It’s also 
an excellent source of many of the 
important vitamins and minerals 
you need to maintain a balanced 
diet and vigorous good health. 


Most folks eat Kellogg’s Concen- 
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SCIENCE 





Outward Bound 


By day Dandridge MacFarlan Cole, 39, 
is a respected high-level engineer in the 
Missiles and Space Vehicle Department 
of the General Electric Co. On his own 
time, Engineer Cole worries about the 
future of the human species—which he 
regards as very chancy, indeed. Last week 
at a meeting of the American Astronauti- 
cal Society in Dallas, Cole argued that 
the best hope for humanity is to desert 








A Unrt oF MACROLIFE 
After tests in the sea, asexual reproduction in space. 


the earth entirely, and offered his own 
way-out plan for making the escape. 

One reason for Cole’s bearishness about 
earth is what he calls the “biodetona- 
tion”: the explosive population increase 
which, he believes, will turn the earth's 
entire surface into a single city within a 
few generations and require the cultiva- 
tion of high-yielding algae on every roof- 
top to feed the elbow-to-elbow masses. 
But even more dangerous than biodeto- 
nation is “sophidetonation”: the ever- 
quickening accumulation of — scientific 
knowledge. One likely effect of sophi- 
detonation, says Cole, is a war fought 
with megaton or perhaps gigaton* nuclear 
weapons, and although this might serve 
as a drastic check on biodetonation, it 
would not leave the earth a pleasant place 
to live. 

To enable at least part of humanity to 
beat this rap, Cole proposes the devel- 
opment of giant spaceships, each of which 
would contain at least 10,000 individual 


Equivalent to 1 billion tons of TNT 
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humans who would function rather like 
the cells of a multicelled animal; col- 
lectively, they would constitute what Cole 
calls a unit of “macrolife.” Stowed along 
with the humans in the vast body of 
the macroorganism would be domestic 
animals, plants, raw materials, machines 
and computers, as well as microfilms of 
all the books in the Library of Con- 
gress. A fully developed unit of macro- 
life would have rocket propulsion to 
enable it to move at will around the 


Hershorn—Black Star 


ENGINEER COLE 


solar system. It would be able to live 
independently almost anywhere in space 
but its normal habitat would be the 
asteroid belt between Mars and Jupiter 
where it could feed upon the mineral 
riches of the asteroids. 

Feeding on Asteroids. As Cole envi- 
sions things, the human cells inside the 
unit would be both male and female, and 
they would multiply in the normal human 
way. But the unit itself would multiply 
asexually, like an amoeba. As its human 
population increased, its internal machine 
shops would turn out parts for a new 
unit, using ingested asteroid material. 
After go or 50 years a fresh unit of 
macrolife would separate from its parent 
and look for a place in the sunlight and 
an asteroid to feed on. 

Cole does not think that space-voyaging 
models of macrolife could be built at 
present with any hope of success. Hum- 
bler models should come first—to give 
practice. One useful transitional form, he 
believes, might be an underground missile 
base that could be sealed off for years. 





Self-contained underwater bases would 
provide useful experience, too, especially 
if they could cruise around like giant 
nuclear submarines. Perhaps the most 
practical training unit would be an under- 
ground city stoc ked with enough people, 
supplies and equipment to survive a nu- 
clear war and recolonize the earth’s dev- 
astated surface after postwar radioactivity 
had fallen to a tolerable level. 

Inside-Out Edens. Out of such earth- 
bound progenitors thinks Cole, real mac- 
rolife can ultimately be developed, and 
once it has become established in space its 
units can grow to very large size. In time, 
too, new types will appear, such as enor- 
mous hollow ellipsoids that spin constant- 
ly so that their inhabitants can walk up- 
right on their inside surfaces and feel a 
gentle gravity pulling them outward. 

Cole admits that people who become 
cells in a unit of macrolife will have to 
surrender many cherished human free- 
doms. But so, he insists, will people who 
stay behind on the jampacked, atom- 
threatened earth. Except for unprogres- 
sive folk who insist on clinging to in- 
dividual identity and the traditional at- 
tributes of humanity at all costs, Cole 
feels that a  space-cruising, inside-out 
world with its controlled gravity and an 
artificial sun should prove a delightful 
place to live. 


Holey Smoke 


If. a year or so from now, skywriting 
airplanes fill the heavens over the U.S. 
with “Buy Nutsies” in mile-high letters 
of long-lasting, bright-colored smoke, the 
credit (such as it is) will go to Betty Lou 
Raskin, 36, a research associate at Balti- 
more’s Johns Hopkins University. This 
week, at a Washington, D.C.. meeting of 
the American Society of Plastic Engineers, 
Miss Raskin unveiled the skywriters 
dream weapon: “holey smoke" particles 
which are made of foam plastic and are 
so gossamer light that they hardly fall 
at all. 

Most artificial smokes, Miss Raskin ex- 
plained, are made of fairly heavy materi- 
als such as phosphorus pentoxide or pe- 
troleum oils. Even if their particles are 
only one micron (one twenty-ive thou- 
sandth of an inch) in diameter. they fall 
through air at about eight inches per 
hour, which she considers too fast. Backed 
by the Air Force, Miss Raskin discovered 
a way to fluff various kinds of plastic 
into spherical particles that aie mostly 
empty cells and almost as light as air. 
Miss Raskin’s particles can be colored, 
and they fall 1.250 times slower than sol- 
id smoke particles of the same size. Col- 
lected in the form of a fine powder, 
eleven gallons of holey smoke particles 
weigh less than one pound. 

Miss Raskin has sold the commercial 
rights to holey smoke to Dow Chemical 
Co. Besides skywriting, she sees a wide 
variety of potential uses for her discovery. 
Among them: 1) smokes to protect crops 
from frost: 2) military smokescreens and 
signals; 3) seeding rain clouds; 4) throw- 
ing up screens for the projection of 
movies (or advertising) on the sky. 
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M. KE your winter vacation 


something really special. Visit the 
charming and historic Old South 
during one of the loveliest of sea- 
sons. See the colorful, dynamic New 
South bursting with exciting things 
to do, places to visit. While you’re 
here, investigate the many advan- 
tages offered to your industry in the 
Gulf South, the sections of Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, southern 


Alabama and northwest Florida 





served by United Gas. 


Gulf South...for your Winter vacation 





Ly wl ITE Dp (Top) Mississippi's old Capitol Building, recently restored as 
State Historical Museum, in busy, growing Jackson 


(Above) A sportman’s paradise one of many in the vicinity | 
of bustling, ever-expanding Shreveport, Louisiana. 


(Left below) United Gas pipe lines criss-cross the Gulf South, 
CORPORATION provide natural gas to homes and industries. 


SERVING THE GULF SOUTH + HEADQUARTERS, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Atr korce Douglas Skybolt, 
now under development, 
extends role of manned arcraft 


in Space Age defense. 


No matter how much forethought voces into 
a weapons system, technology advances so 
swiltly that weapons can become obsolete 


even before they see service... 


In the future, with the Douglas Skybolt— 
an air-to-ground missile of nuclear capability 
—the U.S. Air Force and Royal Air Force 
could add years to the useful lives of the 
B-52 and Vulcan bombers. These aircraft 
cost millions of dollars cac h. so you're 


talking in terms of fantastic savings! 


I he bombers carrying these missiles will 
be practically invulnerable to attack. When 
operational, i Skybolts can be launched from 


one B-52 at targets 1000 miles away. 


With this Air-Launched Ballistic Missile, 
Douglas is again proving its ability to 
combine Various tec hnologies—electronic S, 
propulsion, guidance, metallurgy, many 


more—into a weapons system for the future. 








Skybolt is designed to be launched 
from bombers flying at ranges 
of 1000 miles from target! 


' 
Skybolt will be able to climb out of 
the atmosphere on a ballistic trajec- 
tory. Missile will have accuracy, while 
1 being simple to maintain and fire. 








At hypersonic speed, missile dives 
for target. Launch aircraft may even 
be bombing a secondary target at the 
same time. 


Skybolt will be able to deliver nuclear 
retaliation from a mobile hiding place. 
Its mobility would give SAC recall con- 
trol over the missile beyond that pro- 
vided by ground-launched ICBM's. 


DOUGLAS 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. * MAKERS OF MISSILE 
AND SPACE SYSTEMS « MILITARY AIRCRAFT + DC-8 JETLINERS + TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT + AIRCOMB® «+ GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT + ASW DEVICES 





SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 
The Experts’ Choice 


If anyone is expert about the stage, it 
ought to be the American National The- 
atre and Academy, chartered by Congress 
in 1935 to “extend the living Theatre 
beyond its present limits.” Tax-exempt 
and supported by culture-loving subscrib- 
ers, ANTA produced many worthy re- 
vivals and experimental shows, and even 
an original hit, Mrs. McThing, but 
found itself continually broke. Last fall 
ANTA decided to make some money by 
investing not in Wall Street, the race 
track or a brewery, but in the riskiest 
business of all—Broadway. The results 
were disastrous. 

ANTA’s board, which includes some of 
the most practiced play pickers in the 
trade, settled on The Conquering Hero, 
a musical based on a 1944 Preston Sturges 
movie. By consolidating the mortgage on 
its Broadway playhouse, ANTA was able 
to sink $100,000 into the show; the 
balance of about $250,000 was provided 
by other angels sponsored by Producers 
Roger L. Stevens and Robert Whitehead, 
who also happen to be ANTA’s treas- 
urer and third vice president. 

Even before the production's road try- 
out, there were rumors that it was in 
trouble, but ANTA Executive Director 
Willard Swire defended the investment 
“Up to New Haven, the show looked 
most promising; the chorus, usually a 
good gauge of how it's going, were open- 
ing charge accounts, taking leases on 
apartments.” Whatever the  chorines 
thought, Choreographer-turned-Director 


Bob Fosse was suddenly replaced by vet- 
eran Albert Marre, and last week The 
Conquering Hero opened on Broadway 
to mostly mediocre reviews. It survived 
for seven performances. 

Explained Swire with the wistfulness of 
all fallen angels: “We wanted to see 
! "A get out from under the debt load 
of the mortgage. If we had had a success 
like The Music Man, which The Con- 
quering Hero closely resembles . . .”’ For 
not knowing the difference between a 
Music Man and a musical turkey, ANTA 
now faces the task of extending the “liv- 
ing Theatre” with a total debt of about 
$700,000. 


The Hot Dice 


“We all have flaws,” gloats the nasty 
duke in The Thirteen Clocks, “and mine 
is being wicked.” Thurber might have 
written the line to be spoken by David 
Merrick, the most consistently successful 
producer on Broadway. For something 
over a decade, Merrick, now 49, has 
thrown himself with glee into the passion- 
ate pursuit of two goals—turning out 
shows and making enemies. There is no 
reliable head-count of the showman’s ene- 
mies, but Merrick has had 20 shows on 
Broadway since 1954, and 15 of them 
qualify as hits. No other producer, includ- 
ing Mike Todd, Flo Ziegfeld or the Shu- 
berts, ever approached this record in a 
similar period of time. 

This season Merrick has two of his old 
shows on the road (Destry Rides Again 
and La Plume de Ma Tante), one Broad- 
way holdover (Gypsy), four new hits (A 
Taste of Honey, Irma La Douce, Do Re 








Friedman-Abeles 


“CONQUERING Hero's” CHorus 
While the kickers charged, the subscribers lost. 
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Mi and Becket) and one miss (Vintage 
60). In all, his 20 shows have cost $4,000,- 
ooo to produce, grossed $40 million and 
repaid $8,000,000 to their angels, includ- 
ing Merrick. Says the producer, who some- 
times talks in sporting terms although he 
is in no sense a sport: “I'm rolling a hot 
pair of dice.” 

Grace, Meet Fanny. The regularity 
with which Merrick racks up hits goads 
critics and competitors to talk of “mass 
production” and “supermarketeering.” 
But his “packages” (Merrick’s own ad- 
speak) invariably contain the best that 
money can option, and he is an excellent 
judge of show material. His only criterion 
for picking a show, he says, is entertain- 
ment value; yet he is capable of produc- 
ing a drama such as Becket, whose ex- 
pense is as high as its quality and whose 
entertainment is largely cerebral. Such 
sleaziness as Suzie Wong and such vulgar 
overproductions as Gypsy are balanced, 
surprisingly often, by a worthy and hope- 
lessly unsalable show such as Menotti’s 
opera, Maria Golovin. He can haggle with 
a star over $15, more or less, to be paid a 
dresser, yet he is often liberal with au- 
thors’ advances. He is widely celebrated 
as Broadway's biggest since the 
heyday of Jed Harris, but he has the 
respect of many professionals from Josh 
Logan to Garson Kanin, and his steady, 
money-making backers think he is a ma- 
jor prophet. 

Apart from his talent for picking good 
material and good talent, he knows how 
to keep alive shows that are too sickly (or, 
occasionally, too good) to attract au- 
diences by themselves. His own best flack, 
Merrick uses up pressagents like paper 
towels. For Clutterbuck, his first show, he 
had “Mr. Clutterbuck” paged in Man- 
hattan’s busiest hotels. For the benefit of 
the 1,600 newsmen boring themselves to 
death at Princess Grace’s wedding, Mer- 
rick skywrote above Monaco, WHEN IN 
NEW YORK, SEE “FANNY.” Some of his 
schemes are ordinary (he scattered saw- 
dust and cowboys under the Destry mar- 
quee ), and some are bizarre; this week he 
plans to send half a dozen men about 
Manhattan wearing berets and carrying 
green pissoirs plastered with red signs 
for Irma La Douce. His most publicized 
feat occurred when Look Back in Anger 
seemed tottery and Merrick paid a dizzy 
young woman $250 to climb up over 
the footlights and slap Actor Kenneth 
Haigh’s face because, she screamed, he 
was such a mean man. ( Merrick tells the 
story well, and undoubtedly it actually 
happened. But a listener finds himself 
mentally handicapping everything the 
producer says. The feeling arises that 
there may be, say, a ® chance that the 
girl whacked Haigh in utter sincerity, 
and that Merrick merely uses the in- 
cident to embellish his reputation for 
villainous craftiness. ) 

Bring Back Brooks. A lot of people on 
Broadway or in the press would gladly 
slap Merrick’s face without fee. Sad-eyed, 
baby-complexioned, with a well-trimmed 
mustache and an equally well-trimmed 
smile, Merrick dotes on the acrimony 
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Merrick & STARS* 
The best that money can option. 


that has earned him the nickname, The 
Abominable Showman (he says he hates 
the tag, but wears it like a five-carat stick- 
pin). He keeps the feuds alive by spray- 
ing insults like flu germs. Of competing 
Producer Roger Stevens, he says: “I de- 
liberately bid on bad plays, hoping he'll 
buy them. He'll hear I’m interested in 
some British turkey and he'll grab it. I 
think that’s fun.” 

He invariably tries to browbeat the 
claims he once persuaded the New 
York World-Telegram to delete an unfa- 
vorable from a review. Critics, 
with the rarest of exceptions, he denounces 
as uncreative “hacks.”’ Merrick particular- 
ly professes to despise Walter Kerr of the 
New York Herald Tribune (Kerr reacts, 
says Merrick, only when his wife Jean 
nudges him), John McCarten of The New 
Yorker (whom he banned from his last 
opening), Louis Kronenberger of Time, 
and the New York Times’s Howard Taub- 
man—who, says Merrick grinning at his 
own maliciousness, “needs vocational 
guidance.” Two weeks ago, he tried to 
persuade the Times to print an ad plead- 
ing, “Bring back Brooks Atkinson.” He 
also pipe-schemes to send critics only one 
ticket each, forcing them to leave their 
wives home, and to fill the seats next to 
them with well-proportioned starlets, But, 
he says, he will sit next to Taubman him- 
self, helpfully holding a flashlight for 
note taking. 

Long Way from St. Louis. His publi- 
cized hates may amuse him, and they 
certainly fill seats, but they also carry a 
sour note of genuineness; he is an authen- 
tic loner. Merrick grew up in St. Louis, 
where he was born David Margulois, the 
son of a haberdasher. His early life scarce- 
ly shows the mark of fate, except on the 
occasion when he played hooky from Cen- 
tral High School to see a movie and the 
school was wrecked by a tornado in the 
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meantime (five of his classmates were 
killed). At various times during his school- 
ing, he caddied and sold millinery; after 
college he practiced law unenthusiastical- 


ly for seven years. Then, with the help of | 


money inherited by his wife (they are 
now separated), he headed for Broadway. 

Merrick travels constantly (tourist 
in search of shows and maintains a 
Manhattan apartment, but 
really at home only in the theaters that 
house his shows. On April 13 it will be 
Broadway's Imperial Theater, where Car- 
nival, his new musical, will open and he 
will happily play the ungracious host. Lat- 
er, if Jean has nudged Walter often 
enough and Howard has enjoyed himself, 
Merrick may leave to celebrate. Quite 
possibly he will order a plate of knack- 
wurst, as he sometimes does in a gesture 
of crocodile sentiment toward the city he 
despises, and reflect that it is, indeed, a 
long way from St. Louis. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Mr. Parker's Geisha 


The new geisha was a trifle tall—6 ft. 1 
from zoris to lacquered wig—and during 
dinner one of her contact lenses popped 
into the noodles. This left one eye brown 
and the other blue, but the Japanese busi- 
nessmen at Kyoto’s Club Osome were 
captivated. After a few fan flutters and 
giggles masked by tapered fingers, she 
left them and tottered back to her own 
table with tiny, toe-in steps of studied 
helplessness. To her friends she mur- 
mured, “Hey, I got a job. This company 
president said I should meet him later.” 

The girl beneath the wig, rice powder 
and rubber eyelids was Hollywood's Shir- 
ley MacLaine, the rowdy, redheaded co- 
medienne (Can-Can, The Apartment) 
whose behavior, both on and off screen 
is more gusher than geisha, She downed 
her sake like a longshoreman and sneezed 
into the hot towels. But in three strenu- 
ous days last week, she became a credita- 
ble novice at the famed Gion geisha 
school. The reason she is pretending to be 
a geisha is that she has a role in a movie 
in which she will portray an American 
actress pretending to be a geisha. And the 
reason she has the role is that her husband 
Steve Parker is producing the movie as a 
sort of byproduct of one of Hollywood's 
oddest marriages. 

Parker's position is, more or less, that 
he loves his wife but oh you Kyoto—he 
spends most of his time in Japan, mak- 
ing documentaries or assembling Japanese 
vaudeville shows. They see each other 
three or four times a year, and to anyone 
who fails to grasp Japan’s attractions as 
against Shirley's, she staunchly defends 
the arrangement: “If they don’t under- 
stand, that’s their problem.’ Understand- 
ing will scarcely be helped by the movie, 
My Geisha, although Scriptwriter Nor- 
man Krasna says he based it on real life— 
all about a star’s husband (played by 
Yves Montand) who wants to make it on 
his own in Japan. Deadpans Shirley: “I've 
got to be good in this picture, or I'll make 
my husband look like a schnook.” 


class ) 
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TRIG keeps a man so 
odor-free a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 


You couldn't ask for more pro- 
tection...or a faster way of put- 
ting it on! New TRIG deodorant 
gives you solid protec- ~ 
tion against odor—for - = 
up to 27 hours. All-day <-> 
protection against per- 
spiration. Plus roll-on 
application and a clean, 
shaving-lotion scent. 

Better try new TRIG! 


BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT! 
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Squawks & Feathers 

The expensive cars basking like fat 
seals in the parking lot came from as far 
away as Rhode Island, Texas and Michi- 
gan. Inside the arena, meticulously dressed 
fans exchanged tips in well-modulated 
tones. In most of the U.S., cockfighting 
today is a tawdry, fugitive affair of back 
alleys and darkened cellars. But in the 
bigtime environs of the Orlando (Fla.) 
Game Club. cockfighting is a perfectly 
legal “sport” whose devotees are proud 
of its bloody heritage. Last week, as the 
Game Club staged its 42nd annual inter- 
national tournament, a trade magazine 
called Grit and Steel was moved to de- 
clare that the Orlando is “the oldest and 
most steeped in tradition” of all U.S. 
cockfighting events. 

Last week's spectators at the Orlando 
paid $6 just to get into the arena, anted 
up another $5 if they wanted reserved 
seats down front. With avid concentration, 
they followed every move of a band of 
fierce-eyed battlers that literally would 
rather fight than eat or mate. Handlers 
first strapped razor-sharp spurs to the 
feet of their birds, then placed them on 
their marks on the clay-floored ring. At 
the referee's cry of “Pit!”, the cocks were 
released to clash feet-first in mid-air in 
frantic flurries of squawks and feathers. 

Good Reason. If no bird was the clear 
winner at the end of some 20 minutes, 
the pair was taken back to a “drag pit” 
behind the main arena and set to scrap- 
ping again. In one fight a cock belonging 
to Kentucky's Best and Kelly stable re- 
fused to quit, although it was repeatedly 
“shot gunned” (slashed in the head by 
both its opponent's spurs). At one point, 
the handler of the losing bird put half of 
its bloody head in his mouth to warm its 
damaged brain, blew on its body to keep 
a wound from stiffening and then set it 
out to fight again. In time, the bird 
weakened and died. 

From the spectators’ point of view, 
there was good reason for insisting on 
such a fight to the finish: to settle beyond 
doubt the bets that were hollered across 
the ring by fans waving fistfuls of money. 
One typical fight last week drew 30 bets 
averaging $100 each—enough to run total 
betting during the four-day tournament 
to well over $750,000. Betting in Florida 
is just as illegal as cockfighting is legal, 
but no one seemed to worry. “It’s all been 
taken care of long before the fighting 
starts,” explained one reserved-seat fan. 

Simple Rules. But however frantic the 
betting became—or however bloody the 
fighting—the audience never failed to be- 
have in the restrained manner befitting 
such a tradition-hallowed affair. The small 
children roaming the ringside heard no 
profanity, and no liquor was served inside 
the arena. As a sign over the door re- 
minded the patrons of the best cockfight- 
ing in the U.S.: “Rules of this club are 
the simple rules that govern ladies and 
gentlemen everywhere.” 
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"| Was Ready" 


A Polaroid camera cradled in his huge 
hands, Center Walt Dukes of the Detroit 
Pistons joked his way through a Syracuse. 
N.Y.. locker room one evening last week 
snapping one distorted picture after an- 
other with wildly exaggerated incompe- 
tence. His purpose: to relax his team- 
mates on the West squad for the Nation- 
al Basketball Association’s annual all-star 
game. Of all Jokester Dukes’s teammates, 
none had so much cause for tension as the 
Cincinnati Royals’ Oscar (“The Big O”) 
Robertson, the only rookie to crash the 





Associated Press 
West's Seymour & ROBERTSON 


To the coach, the most valuable. 


starting lineup of either the East or West 
team. But, as always, Robertson was the 
loosest man in the room. Said he later: 
“T was ready.” 

He was indeed. When the game began, 
Robertson looked like the most seasoned 
pro on the floor. He kept star teammates 
such as Los Angeles’ Elgin Baylor and St. 
Louis’ Bob Pettit running at top speed 
with a series of pinpointed passes that set 
up easy baskets. In the very first period, 
Robertson himself scored 13 points—hit- 
ting on all five of his shots from the floor 
—to lead the West to a 47-19 lead that 
made inevitable his team’s final victory 
of 153-131. 

In all, Robertson scored 23 points (he 
sat out much of the second half), fed 
teammates for 14 baskets, a league record 
for all-star games. For putting on one of 
the greatest one-man shows in the history 
of the N.B.A., Robertson was given the 
game’s most-valuable-player award, an- 
other proof that at the age of 22 he has 
become the finest all-round player in bas- 
ketball. Said the West’s Coach Paul Sey- 
mour: “He was excellent. He was great. 
He was spectacular.” 





Wither, Oh Wither? 


Two years ago, when a fast-breaking, 
aggressive team of Soviet basketbolisty 
walloped a U.S. quintet 62-37 in a world 
amateur tournament in Santiago, Chile, 
Communists everywhere hailed it as an- 
other landmark in Khrushchev’s cam- 
paign to overtake the U.S. in everything 
from meat production to widget manufac- 
ture. “When it comes to shooting at the 
moon or at the basket, the U.S. cannot 
keep up with Russia,” trumpeted a leftist 
Chilean paper. “We won,” declared Rus- 
sian Coach Stepan Spandarian loftily, 
“because we did what we planned to do.” 

In his trumpeting, Dialectician Span- 
darian ignored the objective fact that the 
U.S. basketball team at Santiago was a 
third-rate Air Force pickup squad. And a 
year later, when the Russians during a 
U.S. tour lost four out of six games 
against Industrial League teams, Span- 
darian again looked at his score card 
through rose-colored glasses. To a Soviet 
coaches’ conference, he reported confi- 
dently: “The contests between the Soviet 
and U.S. teams were like a struggle of 
equals. The decisive advantage the Amer- 
icans once had no longer exists.” 

Time for Analysis. Result was that 
when the U.S. all-star Olympic team 
trounced Russia’s professional amateurs 
81-57 at Rome last summer, the commis- 
sars of Soviet sport could only conclude 
that the “inevitable triumph” of Com- 
munism on the basketball court had been 
sabotaged. Auto-criticism was clearly 
called for. Recently, months after the 
Rome debacle, it came in the columns of 
Moscow's Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

Now that “passions have calmed 
down,” wrote Basketball Expert Viktor 
Grigoriev, “it is time to make a sober 
analysis.” The analysis: Spandarian had 
been guilty of deceit in reporting that 
U.S. and Soviet teams had competed as 
equals; he and other coaches spent too 
much time on paper work and not enough 
time on coaching—which resulted in poor 
discipline among the players, who con- 
ducted themselves in Rome with un-So- 
viet individualism while the Americans 
ran a happy, smooth cooperative. More- 
over, top Soviet Basketball Boss Nikolai 
Semashko believed Spandarian’s tall tales, 
and together they had “shelved” resolu- 
tions exposing the sad fact that the Rus- 
sian team was “inadequately prepared 
physically, tactically, and especially tech- 
nically.”. Noted Grigoriev sadly: “The 
fast break. once our most dreaded weap- 
on, is now used only sporadically, and 
chiefly against our weakest opponents.” 

The Ex-Optimists. Last week, with in- 
creased vigilance against back-court de- 
viationists and Trotskyite dribblers, So- 
viet basketballers returned to the task 
laid down by Soccer Fan Khrushchev at 
the 21st Party Congress—preparing for the 
withering away of the state in the world 
of sport. Best guess was that this goal 
was being pursued without the advice of 
ex-Optimists Spandarian and Semashko, 
who had already taken just about all the 
withering a man can stand. 
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red Dauphines get forty miles per sateen 
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white Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 
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blue Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 
grey Dauphines get forty miles per cites 
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green Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 
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black Dauphines get forty miles per ee 
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even sun-roof Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 


Economy seems to be the fad right now. Every car, dead or alive, talks it. Here’s why we really mean it. In a 
Dauphine you can drive anywhere for less; you actually get from 5 to 10 miles more on every gallon than with most 


other imports. (1960 Mobil Mileage Rally proof: 48.9 mpg!) The ruggedness of gthe Dauphine has been proved 
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in over 5 years of owner-driving over some of the most gruelling runs in 
the world —including the U. S. Mother’s Daily Suburban Endurance 
Run. Biggest dollar saver, of course, is the price. $1585* includes all 
the extras others charge for: deluxe heater, windshield washers, 
defroster. (The retail value of the Dauphine’s free extras 
comes close to $150!) No matter what other car you 
now own: we bet you can’t drive to our nearest 
showroom as cheaply as our nearest dealer can 


drive to your house RENAU LT ] 


ina Dauphine. Call 


him and try it soon. Dauphine 


YOU GET yuUSsT LITTLE BIT MORE "Suggested price, P. O. E. East Coast Renault, Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
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Burroughs Electronic Computer Systems 
provide total automation 


The scene: The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company —the nation’s oldest and Philadelphia’s 
largest bank; also, one of the first in the nation to be fully automated. The objective: Processing all 
documents and data for this billion dollar bank. The equipment: Data processing—Burroughs 220 
computer systems. Item processing —B 301 sorter-converters, P 703 amount and account number printers, 
F 5293 manual converters. The results, in the words of Alfred C. Graff, Senior Vice President, Bank 
Operations: “Their vast experience in data processing convinced us that Burroughs Corporation was best 
qualified to handle this gigantic, bank-wide job. In addition to invaluable assistance and experience, they 
were able to provide us with all the equipment—such as our exceptionally reliable computer systems and 
the world’s fastest sorter. As a result, we are already taking full advantage of the advanced magnetic 
techniques currently revolutionizing document and data processing in banks.”’ 


For businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 


line ranges from accounting machines to complete com- Burroughs 


puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services and Burroughs 
systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For 


details. action—and results — call our nearby branch. Or ( orporation 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electrcnics and data processing systems” 


RELIGION 
Dr. Fisher's Exit 


The Archbishop of Canterbury stood up 
to open the Convocation of Canterbury 
one morning last week, and the aging 
bishops before him, who barely filled a 
quarter of Westminster Church House 
Assembly Hall, stared listlessly at the 
agenda—the revised catechism, an address 
on science and religion, “Is Suicide a 
Sin?” But with the Archbishop's first 
sentence came a fluttering of crimson 
surplices and white lawn sleeves. After 
15 years in the see of St. Augustine, 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 73, an- 
nounced his retirement. 

“My vigor has not decreased,” he said. 
“T am convinced that day by day my wis- 
dom increases. But I am also satisfied that 
my stock of patience diminishes, and that 
is why I think the time has come.” He was 
timing his retirement, he said, to enable 
his successor to be ready for the Third As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
in New Delhi next November. He 
planned to step down in May, and already 
felt like a schoolboy “getting in sight of 
the holidays,” or a “matador who has de- 
cided not to enter the bull ring again.” 

Unity of Spirit. Matador Fisher is no 
Manolete. He has not distinguished him- 
self as a brilliant thinker, magnetic speak- 
er or prophetic leader, like his predecessor, 
Dr. William Temple. His pipe-smoking 
good humor and gregariousness have made 
him a delight to get along with (“Quarrel- 
ing with him is impossible,” says one of 
his canons). He administered the Angli- 
can Church with the same efficiency he 
once showed as headmaster of Repton, 
one of Britain's best schools; and his cler- 
gy, though woefully underpaid, is better 
off than when he took office. But he failed 
to inspire the majority of Anglicans who 
are only nominal Christians with new or 
urgent faith, and in his reign England's 
churches remained largely empty. 

Except for two factors. the Fisher 
reign would be unlikely to ripple the flow 
of ecclesiastical history. One is his dedica- 
tion to the ecumenical movement. Once, 
when the Anglican Assembly was dragging 
its feet about voting money to the Brit- 
ish Council of Churches, he said: “If I 
had to choose between being Archbishop 
of Canterbury and president of the British 
Council of Churches, I'd choose the presi- 
dency.” He has been one of the most ac- 
tive leaders of the World Council of 
Churches, and also helped shepherd the 
pioneering Church of South India into 
being despite the complicated theological 
problems of the apostolic succession in a 
merger of Anglicans, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and Methodists. 

The second landmark in Archbishop 
Fisher's reign is his good-will trip to the 
orthodox churches of the Middle East 
and his precedent-shattering visit to the 
Pope (Time, Dec. 12). “I pray for an in- 
crease in unity of spirit,” he had told the 
congregation of the Anglican Cathedral at 
Jerusalem, ‘in the hope that it will pave 
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THE MOST REV. ARTHUR MICHAEL RAMSEY & WIFE 


THE HUNDREDTH ARCHBISHOP 


IS Lordship, Arthur Michael Ram- 
sey, who will become the rooth 
Archbishop of Canterbury when Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher steps down on May 
31, is a massive man of God. Though 
he is only 56, his large. white-tufted 
head and ponderous dignity make him 
look, as a fellow cleric puts it, ‘tat least 
a thousand years old. When he surges 
majestically up the aisle of York Ca- 
thedral, you feel that all the power 
and authority of Christendom are con- 
centrated in his stooping presence.” 
His rise in the church was scholarly 
and speedy. The son of a Cambridge 
mathematics don (a Congregationalist 
preacher who joined the Church of 
England the year before his death and 
was baptized by his son), Ramsey 
studied at Repton. His headmas- 
ter: Dr. Fisher, who still calls him 
“my boy.” He was ordained in 1928, 
twelve years later became canon of 
Durham Cathedral and professor of 
divinity at Durham University. An- 
other dozen years and he was Bishop 
of Durham. Five years ago, he was 
appointed to the No. 2 post in the 
Anglican Church: Archbishop of York. 
He has been married 18 years. has no 
children. A non-smoker, he carries cig- 
arettes as an act of charity. 


Scholar & Thinker. High-church 
Archbishop Ramsey is a scholar and 
thinker rather than a mover and shak- 
er. He has written five books, with 
titles such as The Gospel and the 
Catholic Church, The Resurrection of 
Christ, The Glory of God and the 
Transfiguration of Christ. Theological- 
ly, he stresses Christian obedience to 
God; it is not for man to decide things, 
but to make himself God's willing in- 


strument. Like Dr. Fisher, he is “for” 
church unity, but where Fisher tends 
to do things in committee, Ramsey 
tends to do them on his knees. “Ecu- 
menism,” he has said, “is the word I 
hate most.” 

Unlike Dr. Fisher, Archbishop Ram- 
sey would like to see the Church of 
England separated from the state. 
“But you mustn't campaign for dis- 
establishment,” he says. “I wish rather 
that the church would become worthy 
of it—would become so annoying to 
the state that it had disestablishment 
forced upon it.” Administration does 
not interest him, nor does the pro- 
liferation of committees. Says he: “I 
would gladly let lapse much of the ex- 
isting machinery, which would be no 
loss to the church.” 


Preacher & Teacher. Archbishop 
Ramsey also disagrees with Archbish- 
op Fisher on the desirability of mak- 
ing adultery a criminal offense, and 
demurs from Dr. Fisher's opinion that 
God may well want the human race to 
wipe itself out. “I am not a pacifist,” 
he told students at Oxford last year, 
“but it is difficult to see today how 
there could be a just war. If the choice 
came between blowing up the world 
and being overrun by Communism, I 
still don’t think we have the right to 
blow up the world.” 

As Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
told reporters last week, his chief 
problem and main undertaking “would 
be that of bringing the Christian faith 
to the people of the country in every 
way possible—by preaching. by teach- 
ing. by writing, by radio and by tele- 
vision. I should say this is overwhelm- 
ingly my first interest.” 
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1961 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast, You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 9 TM 1-27 


> NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ltag ,_ ASSOCIATION 


pays you Ay on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID 4 TIMES A YEAR at 415% 
current annual rate... World headquarters for the 
savings of 150,000 individuals, corporations and 
trusts in 50 states, 63 foreign countries. * Same, 
sound management policies since 1925 ¢ 
$35,000,000 reserves. * Resources over $14-billion. 
* Accounts insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, * Funds received by 10th, 
earn from Ist. * We pay air mail both ways. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. * 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE! “The California Story," 1961 edition. 
16 pages —how to get ahead financially, home buying 
and remodeling, Gold Rush tales! 
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| have spoken”) and howe 


| the way to an even more formal canoni- 


cal union, which should be the final goal.” 

Failure of Faith. Dr. Fisher has been 
one of the least pompous of prelates— 
after a minor operation in 1939. he played 
Pack Up Your Troubles and Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes on a barrel organ in Chester 
Market Square to raise funds for the hos- 
pital in which he had been treated. He 
has also been one of the least consistent. 
He has been more conservative than 
British public opinion on such issues as 
racial segregation (“This is not the sort 
of thing we should get excited and fanati- 
cal about”) and divorce (“Adultery is be- 
coming such a menace that the time will 
come when it ought to be made a criminal 
offense”). On the other ‘hand, he boldly 
supported the 1957 Wolfenden Report. 
which recommended, among other things. 
that homosexuality between two consent- 
ing adults should no longer be a criminal 
offense; he said he would like attempted 
suicide to be no longer listed as a crime; 
and he has been one of the most outspo- 
ken supporters of birth control and the al- 
most sacred importance of sex in marriage. 

Most British papers piously editorial- 
ized about Dr. Fisher's “brilliant admin- 
istrative gifts” and wide influence among 
“Christians of many allegiances,” but the 
Daily Mirror also stated bluntly that he 
failed “in conveying the message of Chris- 
tianity powerfully in this hard and avari- 
cious age.”” While the valedictories were 
still being pronounced, the Anglican con- 
vocation rustled with rumors about Dr. 
Fisher's successor, chosen by the Prime 
Minister and appointed by the Queen. 
After two days came the word: the new 
Primate of All England, leader of 40 mil- 
lion Anglicans, religious mentor to the 
royal family and to Parliament, will be 
the Most Reverend and Right Honorable 
Arthur Michael Ramsey, 56. the Arch- 
bishop of York (see box). 


The Lily of the Mohawks 


The dark-skinned. pock-marked girl who 
may well become the first native-born 
American saint® last week made another 
step on the long road to canonization. 
In a public consistory in Rome, Pope 
John XXIII heard church lawyers make 
a petition for the beatification of Kateri 
Tekakwitha. 

Fasting on Sunday. She was born 304 
years ago in the Iroquoist village of Os- 
sernenon, now Auriesville, N.Y. Her fa- 
ther, Kenheronkwa, was a Mohawk chief, 
her mother, Kahenta, an Algonquin whom 
the Mohawks had taken captive. Small- 
pox killed both her parents and left four- 
year-old Tekakwitha (“One who puts 
things in order”) badly scarred and weak- 
ened for life. 








% St. Frances Xavier, Mother Cabrini (1850- 
1917), canonized in the first and only 


saint who was a U.S, citizen, was born in Italy. 
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+ The Indians of the Five Nations (Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca) were called 
the French because they allegedly 
with the words hiro (“I 
(“with joy” or “with 
sorrow,’ depending on the tone of voice used). 
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closed conversations 
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Sanctity on a bed of brambles. 


Sacre-Coeur 


Culver—€ 





Her uncle, Onsegongo, who brought her 
up, was chagrined when at the age of eight 
she refused to be betrothed to the young 
Indian he had picked out for her. He was 
outraged when, at the age of 20, she was 
baptized by Jesuit Missionary Father 
Jacques de Lamberville, who gave her the 
Christian name Catherine—in Indian, Ka- 
teri. Her Mohawk family and their friends 
gave the young Christian a hard time. Her 
refusal to work on Sunday made it a fast 
day—"If you won't work, you won't eat,” 
said her aunts. Uncle Onsegongo encour- 
aged drunken braves to molest her; chil- 
dren called her names and threw stones at 
her. Father de Lamberville contrived to 
spirit her away from the village to a mis- 
sionary settlement in Canada. 

Under a Blanket of Blue. The result 
was a chase along the Iroquois trail to 
Lake Champlain—Onsegongo in swift- 
moccasined pursuit with three bullets in 
his musket. Kateri eluded him, however, 
and spent the rest of her short life among 
the Christian Indians of Caughnawaga, 
near Laprairie in Canada. 

Here, on the Feast of the Annunciation 
in 1679, “the Lily of the Mohawks” con- 
secrated her virginity to God and, in trib- 
ute to the Virgin Mary, whose color is 
blue, she changed her customary scarlet 
blanket for a blue one. Until the mission- 
aries stopped her, Kateri went to Indian 
extremes of asceticism—lashing and brand- 
ing herself, walking barefoot in the snow, 
putting hot embers between her toes and 
sleeping in brambles. She was soon vener- 
ated by her fellow Christian Indians as a 
living saint. and when she died at 24, 
they tore up her clothes for relics. Ever 
since, a mounting list of cures and won- 
ders has been attributed by both Indian 
and white Catholics to her intercession. 
Said Pope Pius XI: “Her life itself is a 
miracle.” 
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From under the 7 Hats of Borg-Warner... 


Great new Norge process 
brings self-service convenience 
and savings to dry cleaning! 





THE 7 HATS OF BORG-WARNER ... (top) national 









emma defense; oil, steel and chemicals; (middle 
row) agriculture; industrial machinery; aviation ; 
NS (bottom) automotive industry; 
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NOW OPENING, NATION-WIDE: Niigei cai and Cleaning Villages ... modern, one- 
stop centers where families can wash and dry clean all their clothes from underwear 
to overcoats. There are 8-unit banks of Norge dry cleaners (shown above), rows of 





NEW DIRECTION OF BORG-WARNER GROWTH! Out of the pioneer- Norge king-size automatic washers. Cheerful atmosphere, too! And Norge Villages 
{ ing spirit of Norge Division comes do-it-yourself dry represent a grand opportunity for private investors. Here’s Borg-Warner on the 
cleaning! This near-miracle process cleans 8 pounds per move in the Sixties, a new approach to clothes care. Destiny? An all-new industry! 


load, cuts conventional costs up to 75%. And Norge 
dry cleaning is easier than washing! Simply put in 
clothes, close door, insert coins; out they come, 45 min- 
utes later—clean, wrinkle-free, ready to wear. 


Better products 
through creative research 
and engineering 





Borg-Warner Corporetion - 200 South Michigan Avenue+ Chicago 4 








KLEIN & LIVING BRUSH 


Voyage Through the Void 


rhroughout the centuries 
used models in assorted ways, but no one 


artists have 


has ever used them in quite the manner 
of Parisian Painter Yves Klein. He has 
his nude models smear themselves with 
paint, then lets them hurl themselves at 
a blank canvas while he shouts directions 
from a stepladder. By such tricks, Klein 
has become at 32 the fad of gallery-going 
France, and his prices have risen fourfold 
in the past two years. Last week he in- 
vaded West Germany with an eyebrow- 
raising exhibit in the textile town of 
Krefeld, twelve miles northwest of Dis- 
seldorf. The good people of Krefeld hardly 
knew what to make of it. 

The son of a Dutch figurative painter 
Klein took to art after briefly trying his 
hand at training race horses in Ireland and 
then at professional judo wrestling in Ja- 
pan. He found that working with brushes 
was too finicky, so he bought himself a 
naint roller that 
biggest canvas in a trice. In time 


could cover even the 
when 
rollers proved a bore, he hit upon the idea 
of smeared models, whom he calls “living 
brushes.” With this technique, Klein does 
not have to touch the painting at all: “I 
want to be the umpire between the canvas 
and the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms he explains. 

Some of Klein's early paintings were all 
some all red, still others orange. 


LK.B. (In- 


which has some- 


vreen 
Sut Klein's favorite color is 
ternational Klein Blue 
thing to do with the space age. In Krefeld 
last week there were generous expanses of 
I.K.B., some “living brush” canvases, and 
1 few paintings that looked as if they 
had been left out in the rain. They had. 
Klein produced The Wind of the Voyage 
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SOME IMPROVE IN THE RAIN 


by strapping a large I.K.B. canvas to the 
radiator of his car and driving through a 
storm. Says he: “It gives me a feeling that 
I am not wasting my time when I drive.” 

“The true painter,” declares Klein, “is 
the one who creates nothing visible.’ In- 
deed, he calls his art “a voyage through 
the void of the immaterial.” At times 
Klein's work becomes so immaterial it 
does not even exist. In his last Paris show 
he offered for S600 something called A 
Zone of Immaterial Sensi hors 
It was nothing but the 
atmosphere.” 


America with a Lilt 


When the trustees of Manhattan's Mu- 
seum of Modern Art 
for a show of 








gallery 


started planning 
Nineteen Living Ameri- 
one candidate among the 
artists gave them pause. Could Japanese- 
born Yasuo Kuniyoshi be considered an 
American? “I have worked and lived here 
since I was Kuniyoshi argued. 


cans” in 1929 


a boy 
“Tam just as much American in my 
approach and thinking as the next fel- 
low.” He got into the show—and went on 
to win a reputation as a man who lived 
in the busiest and most bustling of na 
tions and pictured it as a land of long and 
silent dreams (see color). Last week Bos- 
ton University was assembling 65 of his 
paintings and drawings for the biggest 
Kuniyoshi show in the U.S. since his 
death from cancer in 1953. The show will 
open next month. 

The son of an Okayama peddler of 
dried chestnuts and cereals, Kuniyoshi got 
pse of the U.S. through the 
prosperous-looking tourists who came into 
town. When the time came for him to be 
called up into the imperial army, he de- 
cided that the U.S. was where he wanted 





his first 


to be. His father managed to scrape to- 
gether $200 for him, but Kuniyoshi was 
so confident about the land of opportu- 
nity that just after he landed in Seattle 
in 1906 he sent all but $so back. 
Heady Bunch. He got a job as sweeper 
and water carrier in a Spokane railroad 
yard, where his only bedroom was a tent 
his mattress a bundle of straw. He worked 
as a porter. scrubbed floors. saved enough 
money to get to Los Angeles. There a 
teacher in the public school, which he was 
attending to learn English 
skillfully he drew the little figures to 
illustrate maps. The teacher got him into 
the Los Angeles School of Art and Design. 
Though he still had to work as a bellhop 
in winter and a fruit picker in summer 
Kuniyoshi's career as a painter had begun. 
In tgto he had made his way to Man- 
hattan, and before long fell in with a 
group of young men who were all destined 
to become famous: Stuart Davis, Morris 
Kantor, Alexander Brook, Reginald Marsh 
and Walt Kuhn. It was a heady bunch 
Kuniyoshi’s paintings 


noticed how 


to belong to, but 
were to be his own. 
Irregular Cow. Like the artists of Ja- 
pan, he was fascinated with detail—every 
petal on the flower, every insect in the 
grass. He painted cows endlessly (he was 
born in the Year of the Cow), gave them 
such childlike titles as The Calf Doesn't 
Want to Go. “The horse is 
animal, but the cow is irregular. You can 
make more out of it,” he said. In an 
early self-portrait of himself as a golfer 
he made himself look like a Japanese war 
lord, his mashie like a samurai sword. 
Gradually his primitivism disappeared 
but no matter how mature his brush be- 
came or how rich his palette, his paintings 
never lost their Oriental lilt. His women 
were sensuous and thoroughly American 
but they were nearly always by them- 
selves. sad and impassive. What im- 
pressed him about the West was not it 
crops and bellowing herds, but sullen still- 
ness before a prairie storm or an eerie 
milk train passing in the night. Kuni- 


a_ splendid 





KUNIYOSHI AS GOLFER (1927) 
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YASUO KUNIYOSHIS “MILK TRAIN 


“THIS IS MY PLAYGROUND 





Hundreds of cameras click as the Reading’s No. 2124 thunders 


around Klapperthal Curve, near Reading, Pa. This was just one 
of several picture-taking runs arranged for some 1,100 fans of all 


ages who jammed this 16-car excursion last summer. The 400-ton 
steam engine came out of retirement to give many their first 
thrilling glimpse of a proud iron horse in harness 

Once the very symbol of our nation’s growth, the steam loco 
motive hit its peak in 1924, with 65,000 chuffing through town and 
country. Only a few hundred have survived the march of railroad 
progress. 

A Bethlehem plant produced the first commercial order for 
steel rails in America. Since then, Bethlehem has been a leading 
supplier of steel for railroads, from track spikes and bolts to 
heat-treated rails, special trackwork, wheels and es, and even 
completely built gondola, hopper, and flat cars 


BETHLEHR 


For strengt 
eco. 


irners were the crack e 
of the day. And as | 4 years ago, 
's pioneer 
hem, Pa., 
which 
olled stee/ 


the first major 











GROSZ & EARLY PAINTING: “I LIKE TO BE A LITTLE TORTURED.” 


yoshi’s America seemed to have neither 
skyscraper nor factory. It was a land 
where fantasy stretched from horizon to 
horizon and a child played mindlessly in 
the ruins of a ghost town. 


° ° 
Nightmarish German 

“From my first birthday.” the late 
George Grosz once told a friend, “I was 
homesick for America.” As a boy in Ger- 
many, he devoured James Fenimore Coo- 
per, was not yet 20 when he anglicized 
his first name. But when in 1932 he finally 
settled down in the U.S. at the age of 30, 
his violent, anguished art turned tranquil. 
Grosz was so entranced by his adopted 
country that everything he drew or 
painted—landscapes, cityscapes. nudes— 
was happy and uncritical. He later recov- 
ered some of his bite, but his early Ger- 
man work remains the most arresting. 
Last week Chicago's Richard Feigen Gal- 
lery opened a memorial exhibit of early 
Grosz paintings and drawings. some never 
shown before. 

In his German days Grosz could be 
outrageous at times, but always he was 
outraged, and his searing anger burns 
through to this day. He learned to draw 
—or so he liked to say—in the officers’ 
club his widowed mother ran for an 
aristocratic Prussian regiment in Pomer- 
ania. There “decrepit old men” would 
outline lewd pictures with soap on the 
mirror over the bar, and the boy would 
copy them in secret. Hardly noticed by 
them, he closely observed his mother’s 
arrogant, stiff-backed, high-collared cus- 
tomers, whom he delighted in imitating 
all the rest of his life. “It was an abso- 
lutely feudal club.” he recalled later, and 
he hated everything about it. 

A Kind of Hell. World War I aggra- 
vated his bitterness. He was twice inva- 
lided, was finally sent to a hospital for 
the shell-shocked and insane. When he 
got out he joined the ranks of the Dada- 
ists, once marched in a parade wearing a 
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death’s-head and carrying a poster say- 
ing “Dada, Dada, iiber alles.” The Dada- 
ists were only a minor influence on his 
art. He admired the way the Italian futur- 
ists portrayed tension and movement. He 
borrowed a little from the cubists and 


from Paul Klee, who was so intrigued by | 


the art of children and lunatics. 

The most important influence was Ger- 
many itself. Grosz saw it as a kind of 
hell. His Berlin streets were clogged with 
human monsters—fat, seminaked whores, 
bulbous businessmen, thin-lipped officers 
with monocles and Iron Crosses. Rape 
and murder fascinated him, and the death 
that hovers over sickbeds and alongside 
dozing old beggars. Though Grosz was 
an impeccable draftsman, he used fierce, 
childlike lines to transform the world into 
a nightmare of distortion. “I always like 
to be a little tortured,” he said. “You like 
to laugh, but you also like to be hit. It’s 
the schizophrenia of the German race.” 


Second Norman Rockwell. He re- 
mained schizophrenic to the end. He 
prospered in the U.S., seemed blind to 


the Depression, was so contented on can- 
vas that some admirers began to wonder 
whether he might not have been serious 
when he said that he would like to be 
a second Norman Rockwell. Only with 
the approach of World War II did his old 
fury return. By 1949 the fire was almost 
out: Grosz was by then an alcoholic. 

‘My American dream paid, at least in 
part.” said Grosz. but unlike Kuniyoshi 
(see above), Grosz never quite made him- 
self into an American. In 1959 he and his 
wife went back to West Germany—part- 
ly, he said. because the government had 
promised him comzensation for the “de- 
cadent” works the Nazis had destroyed. 
One July night that year, in the Berlin 
he had hated as a younger man, he went 
out on the town with some friends. Late 
that night he fainted in his doorway, 
and while being carried upstairs to bed, 


he died. 





“I read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 
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—and so do a 
whole famil > 
—J. J. Bertrand, ay 
Executive Vi reside t 


| 
| McKesson & R 
| I ncorpong 


More and more, the men who are 
the nation’s business leaders find 
that sharing the pleasures and 
challenges of sport with their 
families is one of the most fulfill- 
ing aspects of their lives. 


Not all SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
subscribers are important corpo- 
rate executives like Jack Ber- 
trand. But 87% are business or 
professional people, and a third 
of those in business are top man- 
agement — owners, proprietors or 
presidents. Median household in- 
come is $10,835 (one of the high- 
est of any magazine); median 
household head age is 42 (one of 
the lowest). 


And most have families with 
sports interests as Mr. Bertrand 
has—a golfing wife, a Bermuda- 
racing son, two sailing and golfing 
teen-age daughters. 


Such families—950,000 of them 
—have gravitated to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED because it reflects 
the most enjoyable sides of their 
lives. Circulation has doubled in 
only six years, and the quality of 
that circulation has been a major 
factor in a fivefold increase in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED advertis- 

| ing revenue. 
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EDUCATION 





The Cardinal's Claim 


On every hustings in the land 
date John F. Kennedy vowed to back 
king-sized federal aid to education, and 
his post-election task force on education 
three weeks ago urged the spending of 
more than $9 billion over the next 44 
years, including no-strings grants of $30- 
$so0 per public school pupil. If the soberer 
President-elect seemed unsure “whether 
we have the resources immediately to 
take on the whole program,’ Kennedy 
still aimed at massive federal aid. Then 
last week his fellow Roman Catholic, New 
York’s Francis Cardinal Spellman, voiced 
a loud objection; some of the money, he 
said, must go to parochial schools. 

Campaigner Kennedy repeatedly op- 
posed federal aid to such schools. “The 
principle of church-state separation pre- 
cludes aid to parochial schools,” said he 
“and private schools enjoy the abundant 
resources of private enterprise.” Cardinal 
Spellman simply does not accept that 
view. The nation’s nonpublic schools enroll 


Candi- 


6,800,000 students, he noted, of which 
Catholic schools have more than 5,000,- 
oo —or 11% of all U.S. schoolchildren. 


"Thought Control." Charged the car- 
dinal: “It is unthinkable that any Amer- 
ican child be denied federal funds be- 
cause his parents choose for him a God- 
centered education.” The big-aid plan 
means that “many millions” of U.S. par- 
ents “will be taxed more than ever before 
for the education of their children, but 
they cannot expect any return from their 
taxes."" Denying equal aid to children 
in church-related schools, said Spellman, 
would deprive them of “freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion guaranteed by 
our country’s Constitution.”’ Should Con- 


gress do so, it would breed “thought con- 


trol” by compelling a child “to attend a 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
What do Lutherans say? 
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state school as a condition of sharing 
in education funds.” Spellman’s strong 
words were spoken at a windup meeting 
of his drive to raise $25 million for new 
Catholic high schools in New York— 
which he himseif reported has been over- 
subscribed by $15 million. 

Protestants quickly disagreed with the 
protest. “Federal assistance should be re- 
stricted to public schools,” said Dr. Os- 
wald C. J. Hoffman of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, which operates 
the biggest U.S. Protestant school system 
(158,000 students). “Let Cardinal Spell- 
man speak for himself. He does not speak 
for us Lutherans.” John F. Kennedy 
snapped: “No comment.” 

Direct Grants? Because more federal 
aid for schools is certain to come, and 
because Catholic parochial school enroll- 
ment is growing faster than public school 
enrollment, the issue will sharpen. About 
one out of every three U.S. babies is 
born to a Catholic family, and parochial 
schools now enroll as many as 60% of all 
schoolchildren in heavily Catholic com- 





munities. Examples: Chicago, 34%; Phil- 
adelphia, 39%; Pittsburgh, 42%. 
One possible compromise is direct 


grants to Catholic students, patterned 
after the G.I. Bill of Rights, which paid 
many a veteran’s tuition at church-related 
colleges after World War II. There may 
be other constitutionally permissible com 
promises. In any case, U.S. Catholics have 
acquired vast political power as well as 
a vast school system. For what they hold 
as equality of education, they are likely 
to fight hard, creating a troublesome 
problem for Catholic Kennedy. 


Grace in Georgia 

The Deep South state of Georgia last 
week gracefully acknowledged that inte- 
gration in its white schools must begin. 
Back to the University of Georgia came 
the two young Negroes who were the tar- 
gets of a bawling mob only a few days 
before. In came local cops, private cops, 
state cops and quiet men from the FBI. 
Down came the Confederate flag atop the 
Kappa Alpha house, and coeds dutifully 
obeyed an 8:30 curfew. “Quiet as a good 
country churchyard at midnight,” said 
Dean of Men William Tate, who had 
battled the mob alone. Surveying husky 
Hamilton Holmes one football-happy 
alumnus mused: ‘“The more I look at that 
boy, the whiter he gets.” With a rueful 
smile, one white girl summed up: “Some 
of us have grown up a lot in the last ten 
days—and so have some adults. 

Coming Round. The quietest people 
on campus were Students Holmes and 
Charlayne Hunter, well aware that the 
mob-sparked expulsion of Negro Coed 
Autherine Lucy* from the University of 








* Now a 31-year-old Baptist 
who will soon enter Houston's 
(Negro) 
tificate. Wishing Students Holmes and Hunter 
well, she said last week: “I don’t think my 
efforts at Alabama were wasted. What I did 
started a lot of people thinking.” 


ministers wile 
Texas Southern 
University to renew her teaching cer- 








Associated Press 
Georcia’s GOVERNOR VANDIVER 
What would General Lee do? 


Alabama in 1956 was clinched by her 
charge that it was a frame-up. Last week 
their calm paid off. On the first day, they 
were each convoyed by one university 
official and two detectives, on the second 
by one detective trailing 30 feet behind 
and on the third day they walked alone. 
By week's end, they were almost ignored. 

“IT think folks are coming round,” said 
Premed Student Holmes. Journalism Stu- 
dent Hunter, the mob’s No. 1 target, was 
delighted. The Roman Catholic daughter 
of a Methodist U.S. Army chaplain, she 
is a considerably more sophisticated girl 
than the average Georgia coed. Her reac- 
tion to last week’s occasional insults: “I 
know that a lot of them are saying things 
at me, not to me.” 

Aroused Faculty. It was a measure 
of the change that only three white stu- 
dents quit the campus 
now integrated. Hard-core segregationists 
mainly law students with an eye on state 


because it was 


politics, were cowed by the FBI men. 
Some even stopped wailing about “the 
long arm of judicial tyranny grinding 


us under the heel of its boot.” In contrast 


to its former timidity, the university 
sternly suspended 13 riot ringleaders. 
Moderates formed “Students for Con- 


structive Action,’ nailed up golden rule 
notices: “If I were in the situation Hamil- 
ton Holmes and Charlayne Hunter are in, 
I think I'D WANT TO BE TREATED THE 
SAME AS OTHERS ARE TREATED—NO BET- 
TER AND NO WORSE.” 

Still worried about the extremists 
(“Wait till those cops leave”), the mod- 
erates plan to escort the Negroes after the 
police stop, have “400 people we can count 
on.” They can also count on the firm 
support of an aroused faculty, which is 
not only doing sentry duty across the 
campus but is also speaking out loud and 
clear for reason. When the state legislature 
introduced a resolution to censure the 
faculty for its stand last week, one profes- 
sor snorted: “If they're serious about 
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RCA VICTOR—THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED STEREO 





Compare tone! Compare cabinets! Compare everything! 


“+ 


t) New high-power triple amplifiers. One each for Only RCA Victor brings you al/ the engineering ad- 
the high, middle and low frequency ranges. vances that make Total-Sound Stereo the glorious experience 
; <1: , | : t » 1 cee taleSound Stereo <R 
Speaker versatility. Built-in jacks let you equip RCA itis. Hear and see Total-Sound Stereo at your RCA Victor 
Victor stereo consoles with extra speaker units for finest dealer's. Portables and consolettes are priced from only 

: $99.95 r > ni 179.95 
performance—most convenient furniture arrangement. - Consoles from only $1 
‘ . . Na va C . - wh. OD er: Slightly higher W ind 

New Reverberation Sound System. Adds concert-hall South. Price foe dar cai tieanits ei ; 1 


realism to any record you own. Optional with most models. 


New AM/FM stereo radio. Optional with most models 
Features AFC (Automatic Frequency Control) to prevent 


station drift. Once tuned in, it stays tuned in. 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Exclusive “Filteramic” AM antenna. Screens static 


caused by household appliances and other sources. 
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Pabco Floor Covering, at Emeryville, California, 
found savings like this in its shipping room through 
the use of Bostitch stapling methods. For instance, 
linoleum rugs were formerly shipped in tubes 
closed by burlap and tape. A switch to a Bostitch 
machine enabled the end-protecting discs to be 
stapled on the tubes. This move alone increased 
production over 90% while cutting costs in 





Tacking of end-protecting 
discs on floor covering 


Box bottoming with a 
Bostitch stitcher speeds 
carton forming in Pabco's 
shipping department. 


tubes. Machine fastens 
caps to tubes with eight 





...AFTER PABCO CHANGED TO BOSTITCH IN THE SHIPPING ROOM 


half. Similar efficiencies were gained throughout 
the shipping room with Bostitch stapling equipment. 


Your Bostitch Economy Man—one of 350 in 
123 U. S. and Canadian cities—may be able to 
point out similar opportunities for savings in your 
own shipping department with your own personnel. 
He's listed under “‘Bostitch” in your phone book. 
Call him soon. No obligation, of course. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH’ 





This Bostitch bottom sta- 
pler cuts stapling time in 
half in bottoming shipping 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES 





containers. This typifies 461 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


staples, driven in two op- 
erations, four staples at 
a time to raise efficiency. 


Bostitch furnishes stapling 
machines for every ship- 
ping room need. 


some of the savings that 
can be made with Bostitch 
stapling equipment. 
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telling the university what the faculty has 
a right to say, they can have their univer- 
sity without two-thirds of its faculty.” 
At Mercer University in Macon, Emory 
University History Professor Bell Ervin 
Wiley, lecturing on Robert E. Lee, said: 
“It is inconceivable that Lee, if he were 
alive today, would advocate resistance to 
national authority or in any way abet 
social turmoil or racial hatred.” 
Massive Retreat. No one seemed more 
aware of the fact that Georgia had to 
obey national authority than Governor 
S. Ernest Vandiver, who stepped before 
the lawmakers, “as a devoted father,” 
with a sweeping plan for giving up mas- 
sive resistance to integration. It was a 
momentous gesture, in marked contrast 








he often said, and this year the Rotar- | 


ians of Rockville, Conn. (pop. 11,000) 
took him at his word. Ardently backed 
by School Superintendent Raymond E. 
Ramsdell, himself a Rotarian, they fi- 
nanced a “pilot project” at Rockville’s 
Northeast School that may be the na- 
tion’s most feverish excursion into “safety 
education”: driver training for first and 
second graders using itsy-bitsy pedal cars. 

Why make motorists out of moppets 
of six and seven? “We chose them because 
they fit the only cars we could buy 
reasonably,” a leader of the Rotary pro- 
gram disarmingly explains. Last fall the 
school installed a model traffic layout in 
one tots’ classroom, and a half-acre com- 
plex of “streets” out on the playground. 


Walter Tedford—The Hartford Time 


“Sarety Epucation” Course AT ROCKVILLE SCHOOL 
Playing cops and rodders. 


to such other Deep South resisters as 
Alabama's Governor John Patterson, who 
vowed last week to close his university 
in the face of any integration. 

Vandiver’s way out is a_ proposed 
state constitutional amendment, guaran- 
teeing “freedom of association” to replace 
the present clause requiring segregation. 
With other new laws, the effect would be 
to cancel compulsory school attendance, 
open the way to state grants for segregated 
private schools. Public schools would be 
integrated. If Georgia does not cure ‘“‘the 
cancerous growth” of its school crisis, 
warned Vandiver, “it will blight our 
state.”” With the sad stories of Little Rock 
and New Orleans on their minds, the 
lawmakers seem likely to back Vandiver. 
The next step—hopefully—would be 
smooth sailing when Atlanta's public 
schools integrate next fall. 


Readin', Ridin’ & 'Rithmetic 
Before he joined the Kennedy Cabinet, 
Connecticut's Governor Abraham Ribicoff 
was feared and cheered in his home state 
for cracking down on speeders. “The les- 
son of safety cannot be learned too early,” 
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After the state police commissioner him- 
self cut a ribbon to open the new high- 
way, top Connecticut officials gravely 
watched as little Rockvillians played cops 
and rodders. 

At first, all 180 kids wanted dibs on 
the Rotary’s dozen cars, but eventually 
the kids upped the rolling stock with their 
own scooters, wagons and doll carriages. 
They also learned ‘‘what was right and 
what was wrong,” says First Grade Teach- 
er Ruth Barlow, since the kiddy cops 
handed out speeding tickets with Ribi- 
coffan severity (‘usually to the same 
youngsters,” Mrs. Barlow). Trans- 
gressors were tried by a “judge” sitting 
atop teacher's desk and wearing teacher's 
sweater backward as a robe. By the first 
graduation exercises, even kids once ad- 
dicted to pedaling along at dizzy speeds 
were reformed enough to win coveted 
safety certificates. If the lessons stick 
with the children through the ten years 
or so before they can drive, the scheme 
promises to be a big success, and the only 
complainers are parents who bridle at 
advice from back-seat drivers of incon- 
siderable years. 
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BOSTITCH 
DESK 
STAPLERS 
AVAILABLE 
IN 
TASTEFUL 
COLORS 







ORA Ff 
HEAVY | 
WALLOP 


When you buy desk staplers, standardize 
on the ones that are colorful and last 
almost forever... Bostitch desk staplers 
—in black, gray, beige and green. See them 


AT YOUR STATIONER’S 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES 


461 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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BUSINESS 








STATE OF BUSINESS 
Summing Up 


In the final economic prognosis of his 
Administration, Dwight Eisenhower last 
week predicted an economic pickup soon. 
The 214-page report, while stressing that 
“economic activity continues high,”’ took 
note of the downturn without referring to 
it as a recession, It emphasized the econ- 
omy’s progress rather than its halts. None- 
theless, the minus signs loomed large in 
new economic figures that were not avail- 
able when the report was prepared. Ray- 
mond Saulnier, outgoing chief of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers and 
the report’s chief architect, admitted that 
things may be worse than they seemed 
when the report was written. 

Like most economists, the Administra- 
tion’s experts singled out inventory reduc- 
tion as “the principal adjustment” of the 
recession. But “the fact that aggregate 
output has been fairly steady despite the 
large inventory adjustment reflects the un- 
derlying strength of the current situation.” 
The report looks for further inventory re- 
ductions, but not for much longer, expects 
them to be followed by a mild lift. It also 
predicted that the economy in 1961 will 
be strengthened by a continued good ex- 
port balance, “materially” rising Govern- 
ment outlays, a reduction in the balance- 
of-payments deficit, and increased housing 
expenditures and consumer outlays. 

No Painful Correction. The economic 
report also implicitly admitted that the 
tight money policy to fight inflation may 
have helped to slow the boom, but in- 
sisted that the fight laid “a firm base” for 
sound growth. “Some temporary accelera- 
tion of growth might have been achieved 
if expectations of price increases had been 
allowed to persist and to become fully 
rooted.” But such growth would have 
been “unsustainable” and would now con- 
front the economy with “the need for far- 
reaching and painful correction.” 

Despite the economy's strength. said 
Economist Saulnier, “the November and 
December figures were bad. No mistake 
about it. I had hoped that this cyclical 
movement would be one in which growth 
would be resumed without any considera- 
ble change in a downward direction. I 
would concede that the declines in No- 
vember and December may perhaps go a 
little bit beyond that.” 

No More Decline? The Commerce De 
partment reported that personal income 
which both economists and the economic 
report counted on for any economic lift 
turned downward in November and De- 
cember for the first time in nearly two 
years (except in major strike periods). 
Revised figures showed that personal in- 
come in November, which the department 
had previously reported as steady, actual- 
ly declined about $700 million to an 
annual rate of $409 billion, The drop 
continued in December to $406.7 billion, 
running up a new decline in two months 
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of $3 billion in the nation’s potential 
purchasing power. 

Industrial production in December 
dropped for the fifth straight month, fall- 
ing 2 points to 103% of the 1957 average. 
The drop, which brought the index to a 
13-month low, was spread over almost 
every major industrial area, but was par- 
ticularly marked in steel and autos. Auto 
sales, which held up well through most of 
December, fell 11.4% below the 1960 level 
in the first ten days in January. Private 
housing starts were also down sharply in 
December, fell 18% below November and 
32% below December 1959 to the lowest 
point in at least two years. 

Economist Saulnier expects no further 
“appreciable decline.” One reason: con- 
sumer spending in 1960's fourth quarter 
rose to a new high after an easing in the 
third quarter; this could prove a power- 
ful stimulus in early 1961 if the spend- 
ing continues its rise. 


. 
Jumping Bean 

One of the few markets where a specu- 
lator can still make a killing with a small 
capital outlay is soybean futures—and 
last week even amateurs were cleaning up. 
An electrician walked into Bache & Co.'s 
Chicago office, peeled off $5,700 in $100 
bills, and bought a futures contract for 
40,000 bushels of soybeans by putting up 
only 10% of the purchase price. He sold 
out less than one hour later with a $1,200 
profit. A Chicago real estate man invested 
$4,800, quit within 24 hours while he 
was $1,200 ahead. A professional soybean 
trader made $150,000 in 19 trading days. 

Never had the soybean futures market 
been so active. At Chicago's Board of 
Trade, the world’s largest soybean ex- 
change, trading volume last week shot to 


\ 


a record of more than 400 million bush- 
els, and the price of May soybeans, the 
most actively traded contracts, climbed 
to $2.56, a four-year high for futures, 
before easing to $2.47 

Reports of an impending world short- 
age of soybeans in 1961 started the beans 
jumping. The Department of Agriculture 
estimated the 1960 U harvest at 559 
million bushels, barely enough to meet 
anticipated demand. From Red China, the 
world’s second largest producer (after the 
U.S.), came reports of a decimated soy- 
bean crop. Actions of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries that depend on the Chinese harvest 
seemed to confirm the rumor: Russia de- 
faulted on bean deliveries to West Ger- 
many and Denmark; East Germany be- 
gan buying beans on free world markets. 
Even Red China itself began seeking liq- 
uid oils from India and South America. 
Mediterranean countries, notably Spain, 
reported olive harvests were 10% off, in- 
dicating there would be an increased de- 
mand for soybeans as a substitute source 
of oil. 

Manufacturers who use the bean were 
grumbling about the higher prices, now 
13% above the November level. Procter 
& Gamble, followed by a host of other 
companies, raised wholesale prices of bulk 
shortening by 1¢ per lb. Kraft Foods 
warned that it might have to increase the 
price on a pound of margarine by a penny 
or so when its present supply of soybean 
oil is exhausted. Poultry and cattle feed 
producers also expected to have to raise 
prices to offset the increased cost of the 
soybean. There is little prospect of early 
relief for the processors. The price of soy- 
beans is expected to keep soaring until 
it reaches $3 a bushel this year before 
it levels off. 











TRADERS IN THE SOYBEAN Pit AT Curcaco’s BoarpD oF TRADE 
A $1,200 profit in less than an hour. 
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Sugar Fever 


Buyers scrambling for the rich. mucky 
land along the shores of Lake Okeechobee 
in Florida’s Everglades last week were 
paying as high as $1,000 an acre for land 
worth only $300 just six months ago. 
They were not Northerners planning va- 
cation homes; they were Florida sugar- 
men looking for good cane-growing land 
so they can cash in on the sweet pros- 
perity they see ahead for the domestic 
sugar industry, now that Cuban supplies 
are cut off. 

“What happened in Cuba points up 
the necessity for a strong, healthy domes- 
tic production,” said President Harry T. 
Vaughn* of Florida’s biggest producer, 
United States Sugar Corp. The corpora- 
tion is going to more than double its cane 
plantings in the next two years, to 65,000 
acres, and put $20 million into a new mill 
and refinery. Within a few years, Flori- 
da’s raw cane production is expected to 
be five times the 175,000 tons it is today. 
So confident are Florida producers, says 
Vaughn, that even though they could not 
meet their last year’s quota, they will 
lobby hard with Congress for a 3.6% 
quota increase to 800,000 tons and a big- 
ger share of the unfilled allotments of 
other producing areas. 

Switch from Vegetables. New growers 
are entering the industry. Some 300 farm- 
ers have banded into the Sugar Cane 
Growers Cooperative of Florida, and by 
next year will have a $6,000,000 mill 
operating. Growing sugar, at yields of 
$200 an acre, is more profitable than 
riding the ups and downs of raising vege- 
tables. Refugee sugarmen from Cuba are 
jumping into the Florida mucklands to 
start anew after Castro grabbed their 
Cuban holdings. The Florida Sugar Corp. 
is setting up two mills and planting 2,000 
acres, with $6,000,000 from the Bacardi 
rum interests. Osceola Farms, backed by 
three Cuban families, owns 4,400 acres 
and is negotiating for much more. The 
Cubans who are moving to the U.S. have a 
good example to follow. The Okeelanta 
Sugar Co. was started by two Cuban fam- 
ilies in 1952 as a sideline to their island 
companies. Now their two Florida mills 
and vast acreage are worth almost as much 
as their $27 million worth of mills and 
land that were confiscated. 

Sugar-beet producers, who supply 24% 
of U.S. consumption, also see a 10% in- 
crease in production to 2,700,000 tons 
this year. But the sugar-beet men are 
cautious about the future. They want to 
see what sort of sugar law Congress passes 
when the old one expires March 31. (Con- 
gress seems likely to follow Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s request to extend the present law 
while a new sugar policy is worked out.) 
They are also wary of the effects of a 
sudden return to good relations with Cuba 
after their expansion plans are well un- 
der way. The Florida optimists scoff at 
this, say Cuba will never get as large a 
slice of the U.S. market as it did (3,100,- 


* Not to be confused with Harry H. Vaughan, 
Harry Truman’s talkative military aide, 
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ooo tons, one-third of U.S. consumption). 

Surplus Ahead? While U.S. growers hide 
comfortably behind quotas and price sup- 
ports, the world market, where prices 
have remained fairly stable at 3¢ a Ib. 
since the U.S. cut off Cuban sugar, is 
threatened by a large surplus. Good grow- 
ing weather has pushed estimated world 
production up 8% to a record 59.8 mil- 
lion tons, outpacing expected demand by 
3-4 million tons. Cuba and Russia alone, 
the two largest sugar producers, may have 
6,000,000 tons between them for export. 
If they dump it on the market, it could 
send world prices skidding. 





Effects of Strikes 


“The public interest has not been seri- 
ously harmed by strikes in steel, or by 
steel collective bargaining agreements. de- 
spite common public opinion to the con- 
trary.” So said Harvard Professor E. Rob- 
ert Livernash last week in a forthright, 
polemical, 317-page study of collective 
bargaining in the steel industry and its 
impact on the U.S. economy. 

The conclusions of the report. which 
was ordered by outgoing Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell last year in the wake of 
the record 116-day steel strike, must have 
come as some surprise to the Secretary. 
During that strike, he and the Labor De- 
partment, which published last week's re- 
port, issued warning bulletins on the 
strike’s bad effects. But now the report’s 
thesis that “the economic impact of 
strikes has been exaggerated” is soundly 
endorsed by Mitchell in a prefatory note: 
“Past steel strikes have left no permanent 
scars on the economy, have had minimal 
effects on wages and prices.” 

Since high production before and aiter 
the strike usually compensates for the 
shutdown, there is thus, says the report, 
little net loss in steel output averaged 
over a year. Close study of the economic 
indicators, even during the long 1959 
strike, showed little effect of the strike on 
final sales. 

The report also discounts the widely 
held belief that steel settlements are a 
major factor in pushing the wage-price 
spiral higher. Steel settlements in the 
postwar years were a part of the prevail- 
ing wage-price push but not necessarily the 
first cause in each new round. Even though 
finished-steel-product prices from 1947 to 
1959 rose 109% v. only some 30% for 
consumer prices, Livernash hypothesizes 
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GOLD BAN on USS. citizens and 
companies holding the metal outside 
U.S. spurred biggest gold sales in 
London in months. Buyers interpret- 
ed decree as increased U.S. worry 
about dollar’s soundness. Gold held 
abroad (estimated at $200 million) 
must be sold by June 1. Move, in- 
tended to prevent future speculation 
on dollar devaluation, will be hard to 
enforce, probably have little effect. 


STOCK-BUYING by New York 
Central Railroad Co. sent Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. stock soaring 
10% points (to 47) before it fell back 
to 38% after Interstate Commerce 
Commission opened an investigation. 
Buying was Central's last-ditch way 
to block merger of B.&O. with Ches- 
apeake & Ohio railroad. 


TAX DEFERMENT PLAN of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. to put off pay- 
ing $150 million in taxes won Inter- 
nal Revenue Service approval, opens 
way for other merchandising giants 
to do same thing. Under plan, Sears 
will sell to 30 banks $1.1 billion in 
accounts receivable on installment 


purchases, act as banks’ agent in col- 
lecting payments. Sears will pay tax- 
es only after money is received, in- 
stead of as formerly, when it paid 
taxes on sales even though many 
were made on credit. 


PACIFIC AIR CARRIERS will get 
no more competition on current 
routes. Eisenhower turned down 
CAB recommendation that Pan 
American and Northwest Orient get 
parallel routes with each other and 
with foreign flag lines between U.S. 
and Japan. Ike feared new routes 
might “adversely affect” foreign re- 
lations, also found that forecast of 
only 17 revenue passengers a day 
in five years made further competi- 
tion uneconomical. 


JAPANESE STOCKS will soon be 
traded more easily in the U.S. Japa- 
nese Finance Ministry okayed trad- 
ing in stock of 16 firms, through 
American depository receipts. Stock 
certificates will be deposited in Jap- 
anese banks for account of U.S. banks, 
which will issue devository receipts 
giving full ownership. 


Om ee 
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that if steel prices had risen only as much 
as overall prices, the consumer price jump 
would have been slowed by a mere 2.4% 
through 1958. 

On the basis of his findings, Livernash 
argues for a hands-off Government policy 
when labor and management are dueling. 
The mere prospect of Government inter- 
vention causes delaying tactics by both 
sides in negotiations: both sides feel they 
can get a better settlement through a third 
party than they can get in a tough clash 
with each other. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Cloak & Soutane Trade 


In Rome's St. Peter's Basilica four new 
princes of the church, clad in magnificent 
scarlet robes, knelt last week to receive 
from Pope John their red hats, symbolic 
of their elevation to the College of Car- 
dinals. Besides their rank and faith, the 
new cardinals had something else in com- 
mon: the same tailor. Every stitch of 
their elaborate garments, from scarlet silk 
stockings to matching skullcap, came from 





Bonaventura Gammarelli, 61, the most 
prestigious name in the Roman Catholic 
cloak and soutane trade. From his small 
shop in the shadow of Rome's ancient 
Pantheon, Gammarelli sends out the robes 
and capes to Catholic clergy the world 
over; New York's Cardinal Spellman is a 
regular customer. 

The Gammarelli family has been sewing 
for the Catholic clergy ever since Bona- 
ventura’s great-great-grandfather opened 
a shop in Rome in 1798 to make outfits 
for Rome's many priests. Gammarelli still 





N Houston this week the last 

steelwork was put in place for 
a 44-story skyscraper, the tallest 
building west of the Mississippi 
and the headquarters of a U.S. 
oil giant: Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. The giant is the creation 
of another giant, Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.), the world’s largest 
oil company. Its building sym- 
bolizes the fulfillment of a long- 
time dream of Jersey Standard’s 
president and chief executive, Monroe Jackson Rathbone. Qui- 
etly and almost unnoticed, tall (6 ft. 3 in.), brainy Jack Rath- 
bone, 60, has carried off one of the biggest corporate reorgani- 
zations in history. Into Humble, long the producing subsidiary 
of Jersey Standard, he has integrated five of Jersey's U.S. re- 
gional subsidiaries (Carter, Oklahoma Oil, Pate, Esso Standard 
and Enjay) to form a single marketing and refining organiza- 
tion, the nation’s biggest energy producer. 

Jersey Standard, a huge holding company, created a more 
powerful Humble (named after a town near the firm’s wells in 
Texas) in order to have a company that can sell its products on 
a nationwide basis. The 1911 antitrust decision that broke up 
Standard Oil forbids the five remaining regional companies to 
invade one another's territories with brand names derived from 
the words Standard Oil. Thus Jersey Standard’s popular Esso 
brand gasoline (from Eastern states Standard), for example, 
was kept away from Sohio (Standard of Ohio) territory and 
Calso (California Standard). By breaking its shackles, Jersey 
Standard will be able to develop a single brand name to be 
pushed nationally. Already it is using Humble along with Esso 
and the names of the other five companies in ads. While plug- 
ging Humble, it is not sure whether this should be the nation- 
wide name. Another possibility: Enco (for energy company ), 
now being tested. 





ART SHAY 


TANDARD’S Jack Rathbone is used to dealing on a big 

scale. From his corner office on the 29th floor of Manhat- 
tan’s RCA Building. he directs a worldwide organization con- 
sisting of 48 affiliates in 34 countries, 146,000 employees and 
53 refineries on five continents-—all of which provide 18% of 
the world’s total oil consumption. Despite a worldwide oil glut, 
Jersey Standard managed to raise its earnings 64% to $2.62 
a share in 1960's first ten months. 

Like all top oilmen, Rathbone must be a combination of sec- 
retary of state, technician, international socialite and world 
economist. He has to worry about everything from the dump- 
ing of cheap Russian oil on world markets (“aimed at creating 
dissension and undermining the economies of free nations”) to 
the lightning-quick onslaught of national revolutions (he got 
out of Iraq and Lebanon just before fighting broke out in each 
place). He must be ready to chat with the Duke of Edinburgh 
about how to bring up children, which he did recently at the 
dedication of a British plant, or sacrifice his digestion to in- 
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The Humble Man 





MONROE JACKSON RATHBONE 


sistent entertainers, as he did on a 50,000-mile, three-week trip 
to Africa that included 110 luncheons, dinners and cocktail 
parties. Rathbone has also elevated TV standards by having 
Standard sponsor the controversial Play of the Week last year 
and a current Shakespeare series called An Age of Kings, insist- 
ing on the view, radical to most corporations, that Standard 
leave complete control of the program to producers. 

Rathbone got his interest in oil from his oilman father. Born 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., he served a short hitch in the Army 
before graduating from Lehigh University (’21), then went to 
work as an engineering draftsman in the Baton Rouge refinery 
of Standard Oil of Louisiana, a Jersey affiliate. He was made 
refinery manager when he was only 32, so impressed headquar- 
ters that four years later he was moved up to president of 
the affiliate. 


NE problem was the rabble-rousing Governor, Huey Long. 

To win votes, Huey taxed Standard so heavily that it shut 
down its Baton Rouge refinery. When 8,000 jobless workers 
assembled to march on the capital with pistols and hunting 
rifles, Long quickly suspended the tax. Later, Long suddenly 
boosted Standard’s taxes $20 million, summoned Rathbone. 
When Long, always trying to infiltrate Standard, asked for a 
job for a pal, Rathbone insisted that he would take him for a 
3o-day trial, keep him only if he worked out well. Long 
canceled the tax on the spot (his man was a success, is now a 
Standard manager). 

Rathbone’s self-assured, calm efficiency and a record of 
building his subsidiary into a topnotch operating company won 
him the post of president of Esso Standard in 1944. He moved 
on to Jersey Standard’s board of directors in 1949, became 
president in 1954, and took over as chairman of the executive 
committee and chief executive in 1960 when Eugene Holman 
resigned. “Getting along is the key to success,” says Rathbone. 
“I've always been fortunate in being able to get people to 
work with me.” 

A 9-to-5:30 man who finds plenty of time to read history 
and detective stories, Rathbone also likes to work at carpen- 
try and stonemasonry. Besides his $234,587 annual salary, he 
owns 16,510 shares of Jersey Standard stock (current value: 
$699,611) and has options to buy 10,000 more. He and his wife 
live alone (his two children are married) in a ten-room Tudor- 
style house in Summit, N.J., and have a 30-acre farm 25 miles 
outside Baton Rouge. There he changes pace from his favorite 
sport, golf (in the gos), gets in some duck shooting in the 
nearby marshes. 

Despite the oil surplus, Rathbone’s Jersey Standard intends 
to spend about $900 million in 1961 on capital expenditures, 
biggest total in the last three years, and another $200 million to 
search for oil and gas. It is already spending 10% of its profits 
on research, and 25¢ of every research dollar on the promising 
field of petrochemicals. Out of this push in research and plant 
improvement, Jack Rathbone expects to come new economies 
and new products that will make Jersey Standard even better 
equipped to maintain its lead in the changing world of oil. 
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en Crane, Hoist, or Tow? 





All of these. Hovering above this 3,000-pound pipeline weight is a Sikorsky helicopter, designed to lift, 
carry, and set down a suspended load. As an airborne crane, it can work at sites inaccessible to road- 
bound cranes—steep and rugged terrain, the open sea and dense woodland. Working as a hoist, it elimi- 
nates time-consuming rig construction. And like a tow, it can lead, turn, or lift its charge with a flexibility 
that tugboats and towing trucks lack. Through this versatility, Sikorsky helicopters today * 
are reducing the time, trouble, and expense of lifting and moving things throughout the 

world. Other Sikorsky helicopters are used as flying trucks, flying buses, and flying com- 


pany cars, each doing a multitude of tasks. U N ITED Al RCRAFT CORPORATION 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


The helicopter is a truck is a bus is a crane is a company car STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


> 
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THEATRE 
IN NEW YORK 


“BOLD, FASCINATING THEATRE,"'-Wenning, Newsweek 
JOAN ANGELA 


PLOWRIGHT LANSBURY ” 
A TASTE OF HONEY 


THE NEW HIT PLAY 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Evgs. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 2.90. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.80, 4.05, 3.60, 2.90, 2.30. (Incl. Tax). 
LYCEUM THEA,, 45 St. E. of B'way. JU 2-3897 
“POWERFUL . . . DISTINGUISHED . . . A NOTABLE 
EVENT IN THE THEATRE." —Woatts, Post 


LAURENCE ANTHONY 
OLIVIER QUINN” 


PETER GLENVILLE'S PRODUCTION OF 


BECKET 


A New Dramatic Spectacle 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Eves. $7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. 
Wed, Mat.: $4.80, 4.30, 3.80, 3.00, Sat. Mat.: $5.40, 4.80, 
3.80, 3.00. (including Tax). 


ROYALE THEA., 45 St. W. of B'way, Cir, 5-5760 





“GRAND FUN, IT'S DELECTABLE,’'—Kerr, N.Y. H.Trib 


PHIL SILVERS 


IN THE FUN MUSICAL HIT 


Do RE Ml 
also starring NANCY WALKER 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs.: $8.60, 7.50, 
6.90, 5.75, 4,80, 3.60. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: $9.40, 8.35, 7.50, 
6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, Wed. Mat.: $4.80, 4.30, 4.05, 3.60, 
3.00, Sat. Mat.: $5.50, 4.80, 4.30, 3.80, 3,00! Tax incl, 


ST. JAMES THEA., 44 St. W. of B'way. LA 4-4664 


“BEST DAMN MUSICAL I'VE SEEN IN YEARS." 
—Kerr, N.Y. Her, Trib, 


ETHEL MERMAN * 
GYPSY 


THE MUSICAL HIT 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs.: $8.60, 7.50, 
6.90, 5.75, 5.20, 4.80, 3.60, 2.90. Fri, & Sat. Evgs.: $9.40, 
8.35, 7.50, 6.00, 5.20, 4.80, 3.60. Wed. Mat.: $4.95, 4.30, 
3.60, 3., 2.50. Sat. Mat.: $5.50, 4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3., 2.50. 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. W. of B'way. CO 5-2412 
“A SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL." —Chapman, News 
ELIZABETH SEAL KEITH MICHELL 


IRMA LA DOUCE 


THE NEW MUSICAL HIT 
with CLIVE REVILL 
MAIL ORDERS FILLEO—Evgs.: $8.60, 7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 
3.60. Wed. Mat.: $4.80, 4,30, 3.60, 3.00, 2.50. Sat, Mat.: 
$5.40, 4.80, 4,30, 3,60, 3.00. (Including Tax). 


PLY MOUTH THEA., 45 St. W. of B'way. Cir. 6-9156 




















| Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 





of Capital Gains 


20 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 
payable February 
15, 1961 to share- 
holders of record 
December 30, 1960. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 
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| likes to serve curates as well as princes of 
the church, is just as pleased over selling 

a cassock at $40 as a cardinal’s attire for 

$2,000. It is only good business, since 

many of his customers get ahead. “Over 

70% of the cardinals we now serve,” he 

says, “started coming to us when they 

were only monsignori.” 

After the death of Pius XII, a rush 
order came from the Vatican to make 
three papal soutanes, one for a large man, 
one medium, one small. When the cardi- 
nals were locked in conclave to elect a 
new Pope, the outfits were locked up with 
them. “It is difficult to cut without any- 
one specific in mind,” says Gammarelli. 
A shrewd papal handicapper, he felt that 
in case of a deadlock the compromise 
candidate might be an old customer of 
his, Venice's Cardinal Roncalli, and cut 
the garments for the large man with him 
in mind. Bonaventura’s hunch was right: 
when Pope John XXIII appeared on the 
balcony overlooking St. Peter's Square to 
give his first public blessing, he was 
dressed in the perfectly fitting white sou- 

| tane Gammarelli had made. 

A wave of new cardinals always means 
brisk business for Gammarelli; once his 
five seamstresses and one cutter, who work 
in two cramped rooms above the store, 
turned out 18 cardinal vestments at one 
time. To make sure all the garments con- 

| form to the church’s centuries-old tradi- 
tions, Gammarelli uses only the finest ma- 
terials, carefully oversees the work. As a 
double check, he continually refers to a 
pattern book hand-painted in watercolors 
by his sister Maria. 

From his trade Gammarelli earns a 
comfortable living. But his real reward 
comes from the praise of his customers. 
He treasures a leather-bound volume, 
prefaced with an autographed picture of 
Pope John, which reads like a Who’s Who 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. One of 
his favorite endorsements came from a 
Texas bishop, who wrote simply: “We 
Texans like to deal with people who know 
their business.” 


AUTOS 
Newberg Attacks Chrysler 


After brooding for six months about 
being fired as president of Chrysler Corp., 
William C. Newberg. 50, decided that he 
had been played for a sucker. Last week 
Newberg, who was forced out because of 
profits he had made from ownership in 
two of the company’s suppliers, sued 
Chrysler. He charged that Chrysler Chair- 
man Lester Lum Colbert and fellow board 
members had used him as a scapegoat to 
prevent discovery of “incompetence, mal- 
administration, neglect, breaches of duty 
and self-dealing” on their part. He asked 
for cancellation of his agreement to pay 
Chrysler the $455,000 profit he had made 
from the suppliers. He has already paid 
$200,000; the court postponed the $65.000 
installment due this month until his suit 
is heard. 

In his brief, Newberg claimed that Col- 
bert had long known of his interests in 








Detroit News 


THE NEWBERGS 

From Detroit to New York, tears. 
the suppliers. In fact. Mrs. Newberg 
claims that she was asked by Mrs. Colbert 
to get her son a summer job as a laborer 
with one of the companies. Newberg said 
he was made the scapegoat because the 
company management was_ threatened 
with “wholesale investigations” by stock- 
holders disgruntled at low earnings. In the 
nine weeks that he was president, New- 
berg said he had uncovered evidence of 
“favoritism, and preference of certain 
friends, relatives and intimates of top 
executives.” 

He said he had resigned only after he 
was assured that the affair would be han- 
dled delicately, so that his reputation 
would not be ruined, and the chance to 
become chairman of Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. was dangled before him. The final 
settlement to pay back his outside earn- 
ings, said Newberg, was forced from him 
and his wife by threats of ten years’ im- 
prisonment and financial ruin from Col- 
bert and board members. His wife Doro- 
thy had come to New York to be with 
him during the negotiations, and “was 
precipitously reduced to tears at the con- 
templation of her husband's being im- 
prisoned.” 

Studebaker flatly denied ever offering 
Newberg a job. Chrysler said that the 
“suit is without foundation in fact.’ The 
settlement was not forced on Newberg, 
said Chrysler, but was proposed by him 
after he took three weeks to confer with 
an attorney and negotiate with Chrysler 
attorneys. In October the finances of the 
36 remaining top executives were given a 
clean bill by an investigation conducted 
by Chrysler's own law firm and checked by 
Thomas E. Dewey's firm. As for the con- 
versation concerning a job for Colbert's 
son, Colbert said that it was Mrs. New- 
berg who suggested it to his wife, and 
there was no indication that Newberg had 
any connection with the company. 
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CORPORATIONS 
South African Invader 


Operating out of an unpretentious brick 
building in Newark, surrounded by New 
Jersey’s malodorous swamps, Charles W. 
Engelhard, 43. has built himself into one 
of the most powerful businessmen in 
South Africa. Last week came his biggest 
breakthrough: the diamond- and _ gold- 
mining aristocracy, headed by Harry Op- 
penheimer’s De Beers companies, included 
him in the formation of a giant, $285.6 
million investment company, the largest 
that has ever set up to develop South 
African industry. 

The South Africans could hardly do 
otherwise. In the last 13 years Engelhard 
has elbowed his way into control of a vast 
gold-mining, timber and industrial empire, 
owns four companies, is chairman of five 
and a director of six others. Firmly on the 
inside of an investment preserve once 
dominated by British companies, he is 
holding open the door for more Americans 
to come in. To that end, plans call for list- 
ing the shares of the new investment com- 
pany on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Platinum King. Charles Engelhard 
took over the family company, Engelhard 
Industries, Inc., from his father in 1950 
and proceeded to build it into one of the 
world’s largest refiners of precious metals 
(1959 net: $3,700,000). In the last dec- 
ade he has expanded his total wealth from 
an estimated $65 million to more than 
$1oo million. All this has earned him a 
title he hates: the Platinum King. 

Engelhard’s interest in South Africa be- 
gan after World War II, in which he 
served as a bomber pilot. He went to Afri- 





Ben Martin 


THE ENGELHARDS 
From Jersey to Johannesburg, gaiety. 
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ca to buy gold for his father’s company, 
became so impressed with the opportuni- 
ties that he began quietly launching his 
own ventures. By 1958 Engelhard felt 
strong enough to set up his $33.6 million 
American-South African Investment Co., 
Ltd., listed the shares on the New York 
Exchange, giving Americans their first op- 
portunity to buy stocks in a South Afri- 
can company on a U.S. exchange. Last 
week he added to his holdings by agree- 
ing to pay up to $17 million for two 
gold mines in which Kennecott Copper 
Corp. had invested $46 million. 

The new Engelhard-Oppenheimer in- 
vestment giant, which will be called Rand 
Selection Corp., Ltd., is a holding compa- 
ny made up of a combine of six older 
holding companies, including three con- 
trolled by Oppenheimer and one, Rand 
American Investments, Ltd., owned by 
Engelhard. Rand Selection’s portfolio will 
be 44% gold mines, some copper and coal 
mines, and industrial firms. 

Dignity of Man. Engelhard has tried 
hard to become a part of South Africa's 
community and social life. He and his at- 
tractive, stylish wife, the daughter of a 
Brazilian diplomat, entertain as lavishly 
at their Johannesburg mansion as they do 
in their New Jersey country estate. He 
owns racing stables in North Carolina, 
South Africa and England. He is active in 
charities of both countries, last year was 
president of the Johannesburg branch of 
the South African National Tuberculosis 
Association and the Somerset Hills, N.J. 
Community Chest. 

The chief risk he sees in South African 
investments stems from the government’s 
apartheid policy. Once he made state- 
ments indicating that the racial problem 
in South Africa was no more serious than 
in the South. But since the Sharpeville 
riots a year ago, he has increased his op- 
position. While “you don’t solve a prob- 
lem by saying you are opposed to it,” 
Engelhard feels that he is “doing some- 
thing by pointing out the limitations of 
the world confidence in South Africa 
under existing conditions.” He has em- 
phasized to leading South Africans “that 
for world acceptance, they must begin to 
realize the dignity of man as a basic con- 
cept.” As an outsider, he is reluctant to 
criticize; but as he becomes more pow- 
erful, South Africans are beginning to 
forget that he has any American ties. 
Recently, one newspaper lost track com- 
pletely and called him by the good Afri- 
kaans name of Engelbrecht. 

Engelhard is almost as busy in U.S. pol- 
itics as in business. A big contributor to 
the Democratic Party, he organized the 
National Committee of Business and Pro- 
fessional Men and Women for Kennedy 
and Johnson. After the success he scored 
with this operation, there is gossip that 
he may be in line for a high Government 
post or for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of New Jersey. Of these ru- 
mors, says Engelhard: “I’m not in search 
of a new job, as I am quite gainfully and 
actively employed, but I would give any 
proposal consideration.” 








World traveler, 
former newspaper- 
woman Helen 
Scott of Santa 
Monica, Calif., en- 
joys taking trips 
alone by car. “I 
like the off-beat 
trails,” she says. Last spring, she 
toured the jungle territory of south- 
ern Mexico in her Rambler Amer- 
ican. She writes: 


“NOT A MOMENT’S CONCERN” 


Helen Scott 


"Not once during my 8,000—- 
mile trip through Mexico's 
deserts and mountains did I 
have a moment's concern as 


to the happy response of my 
Rambler American. As an 
elderly woman alone, 
frequently on unpaved roads, 
I had utter confidence in 
its performance...in great 
contrast to former trips in 
another make of car...I have 
owned 6 different makes—none 
has given me the service 
or pleasure that my Rambler 
does. This is my first, but 
far from last, Rambler." 
You can rely on Rambler Excellence 
more than everin’61. New trouble- 
free Rambler American offers ex- 
clusive Ceramic-Armored muffler 
and tail- 
pipe highly 
resistant 
to rust and = 
corrosion. £ 
Deep-Dip 
rustproof- 
ing. 50% more luggage space. Beau- 
tiful new styling. Top resale. Go 
Rambler in 1961! 
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Workmanship 
Aftercare 


Take your next eyeglass pre- 


scription to a Guild Optician 
SEE THE YELLOW PAGES 

































...SO why buy Grant's 2 


..SO now try Grant’s ! 


* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 


How to make money make money 


Best way we know of for most people is to invest it in good 
common stocks. 

Why? 

For two fundamental reasons: 

(1) Because, on average, since the turn of the century, good 
common stocks have gone up a little over 3% a year in 
price... 

(2) Because nine out of ten stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are currently paying dividends that aver- 
age about 4% a year. 

We realize of course that you can’t buy “averages,” that past per- 
formance provides no proof of the future, and that some stocks did 
a lot better—some a lot worse —than the averages. 

Still those figures do give you some idea anyway of the risks you 
take in investing —the rewards you might expect. 

When it comes to just which stocks are best suited to you— your 
financial situation, your investment objective—our Research Depart- 
ment will be glad to help you make the most prudent selections. 

There isn’t any charge for this service, and you're not obligated 
in any way. Simply outline your over-all financial situation in a 
letter addressed to Joseph C. Quinn at— 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
135 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 





OUR COMPETITORS’ 
WHISKY If 
MARVELOUS 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


86 PROOF—SOLE U.S. pIsTRisuToRS Austin. Nichols & Co.. Inc. wew vork—wew York 


74 














MILESTONES 


Died. Thomas Dooley, 34, flamboyant, 
hard-driving physician and humanitarian 
who won world fame while ministering to 
the medical needs of Southeast Asians; of 
cancer; in New York City (see MEDICINE). 





Died. Lou Fageol, 54, crafty, daring 
king of speedboat racers and three-time 
winner of the Gold Cup; of a heart at- 
tack; in San Diego. Though he whooshed 

| the big hydroplanes through the water for 

| 27 years, Fageol insisted that each race 
“scared hell out of me,” finally retired in 
1955 after his Slo-Mo-Shun V soared 70 
ft. into the air at 165 m.p.h., looped the 
loop, and dumped Driver Fageol into Seat- 
tle’s Lake Washington with four fractured 
vertebrae, four broken ribs, a punctured 
lung and a permanently damaged heart. 


Died. Major General Joseph Sladen 
Bradley, 60, who won the Silver Star at 
New Guinea's Buna Beach in World War 
II, commanded the 25th Division during 
its drive into North Korea in 1951; of 
cancer; in Walter Reed Army Hospital. 


| Died. Frank W. Taylor, 73, tough, 
crusading newsman who during a brilliant 
27-year reign as managing editor of the 
old St. Louis Star-Times more than quin- 
tupled his paper's circulation, won the op- 
position Post-Dispatch’s accolade as its 
professional “Public Enemy No. 1"; of a 
stroke; in Green Bay, Wis. 


Died. Harry Pilcer, 75, New York-born 
entertainer who became a celebrity in the 
1920s as the dancing partner of French 
Sex Symbols Mistinguett and Gaby Des- 
lys, and who later switched to emceeing 
the live entertainment in Riviera casinos; 
of a heart attack; in Cannes, France. 


Died. T/Sgt. Martin Maher, 84, a 
broguish Irish immigrant whose 50 years 
of duty at the U.S. Military Academy 
won him the lifelong affection of West 
Pointers ranging from John J. Pershing 
to Dwight Eisenhower, an unprecedented 
full-dress review of the Corps of Cadets 
upon his retirement in 1946, and a shiny 
screen biography (The Long Gray Line) 
in 1955; of a stroke; at West Point Army 
Hospital. As a mess waiter, nonswimming 
swimming coach and gym custodian, Ma- 
her was outranked but never outclassed 
by protégés who worked their way from 
bars to stars, but got their first fitness re- 
port from the mischievous “Marty.” 
Among Marty’s ratings: Pershing—‘“a holy 
terror, yet born to command”; MacAr- 
thur—‘a genuwine genius”; Eisenhower 
—*‘the best back in Eastern football until 
he broke his knee.” 


Died. Archibald M. Main, 90, dean of 
U.S. naval architects who designed ocean- 
going yachts ranging from J.P. Morgan's 
Corsair to Harry Truman's Williamsburg, 
and whose Bath ( Me.) Iron Works turned 
out nearly 25% of the U.S. Navy’s World 

| War II destroyers; in Bath. 
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